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Chronicle 


Home News.—The midsummer lull in public affairs 
found the country’s interests chiefly centered on politics. 
In spite of much secrecy, there was an unexplained hitch 
in the organizing of the Republican 
campaign. Dr. Hubert Work was ap- 
pointed as National Chairman but both 
western and eastern directors were yet to be named. 
Senator Moses was considered for the East, with James 
M. Good for the West, but both apparently refused. 
A notable accession to Mr. Hoover’s strength was that 
of Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota. The Democratic 
campaign was in abeyance, since the National Chairman 
had not yet been named. Talk of a third party in the 
South died out, though Baptist and Methodist leaders 
called a meeting to decide how to defeat Smith. Josephus 
Daniels and some farm leaders came out for Smith. 


Politics 


Argentina—Members of the party of President- 
elect Irigoyen are pushing a movement to nationalize all 
petroleum fields. The measure aims at protecting the 
Government against exploitation. 
Sheep drovers suffered great losses be- 
cause of the continued drought in the 
grazing districts. Over 300,000 sheep, or about one- 
tenth of the total stock, perished. 





Economics 


Relations 


Msgr. Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor, 
said that the administration of the region was Italy’s own 
affair and complaints from these people should be ad- 
dressed directly to Rome. It was further stated that 
Austrian officials had been admonished not to interfere 
in political questions in Upper Adige. Although the press 
was not in agreement in the interpretation of the Chancel- 
lor’s position, it was generally considered in political circles 
that Msgr. Seipel had not abandoned his intention to 
exert all possible influence for the alleviation of former 
Austrian subjects residing in the South Tyrol. 


Belgium.—On July 4, the dedication of the Louvain 
University Library, restored by American money, took 
place before a throng of 20,000 persons without the dis- 

order which had been apprehended. 


Louvain x : 
Library During the previous week, utterances by 
Dedicated Prince Leopold and Secretary Hoover 


were made in support of Msgr. Ladeuze, Rector of 
the University, in his stand to eliminate the inscription 
perpetuating hatred of the Teutons. An alleged declara- 
tion by the Rector that the Masons and free-thinkers of 
the Brussels University had inspired the opposition to him 
aroused further protest. During the dedication, the oppo- 
nents of the Rector dropped from an airplane a shower 
of leaflets bearing the rejected inscription. At the dedica- 
tory ceremonies the heir to the throne represented the 
Sovereigns, who were absent in the Congo colonies. 
Cardinal Mercier’s successor, Cardinal Van Roey, was 
also present when Ambassador Gibson, acting for the 
American donors, presented the key of the Library to the 
Rector. A visiting professor of the University, Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, New York Commissioner of Education, spoke 
representing the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace. 


Chile—United States Ambassador William Collier 
was the center of an enthusiastic labor demonstration in 
Santiago on July 3. The press characterized the gather- 
ing as “ unprecedented in the history of 
the country.” It manifested the uni- 
versal esteem in which the Ambassador 
was held for his work in cementing the friendship of the 
United States and this country and also for making pos- 
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sible better relations with Peru. An ocean-to-ocean 
airplane service over the Straits of Magellan received the 
support of the Senate in the form of a subsidy of 2,000,- 
000 pesos. The nitrate industry and the Government 
set aside several millions for advertising purposes. 

® 





China.—With the Civil War temporarily at an end 
attention was turned to the transfer of authority from 
military to civil leaders. Just what concessions of their 
power the former would surrender was 
considered highly problematical. It was 
understood that Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang, son and successor of the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 
was ready to cooperate with the Nationalists in order to 
bring about national peace. Meanwhile, results of the 
joint Sino-Japanese investigations into the bombing which 
caused the death of the Manchurian War Lord were 
withheld. It was popularly believed that the Japanese 
Government was responsible for the bombing. The 
reticence was attributed to fear, shared in equally by 
Japanese and Chinese, that giving out the report might 
occasion an unpleasant international situation. 

The recent inaugural ceremonies connected with the 
opening of a Catholic college in the diocese of the Rt. 
Rev. Simon Tsu, S.J., was the occasion, according to 
press dispatches to the N. C. W. C. 
News Service, of a manifestation of 
good will on the part of the local civil 
and military authorities towards the Catholic educational 
undertakings in the Kiangsu Province. Among the 
speeches made, the most remarkable was that of the sub- 
Prefect who said in part: 

Although this is a Catholic institution, having a religious aim, 
it is nevertheless extremely useful to the State. We have wit- 
nessed a daily degeneration of morals; we can count on the Church 
alone for a betterment of this condition. Two of my friends, a 
young man and a young lady, were until recently bitterly opposed 
to the Catholic Church, and now they are converts. I was anxious 
to know the reason for such a complete change of attitude. The 
young man answsved my inquiries by an apologue: “I had 2 
beautiful golden vase,” he said, “of which I thought a great deal. 
I liked to pick it up and examine it. One day I saw that it was 
full of scorpions. In spite of his fine outward appearance, man is 
at heart a beast; there is only one means of overcoming his lower 
nature, and that is religion.” The young lady answered me as 
follows: “The revolution of Wuchang, and later that of Nan- 
king, brought horrible scenes before my eyes. I was surrounded 
by murder and bloodshed. Confronted with the bestiality of man, 
I realized that charity alone, charity such as it is taught and prac- 
ticed by the Catholic Church, is capable of saving the world. I 
became a convert.” 

The sub-Prefect further added, “I am also at present 
studying your doctrine. The more I study and ob- 
serve Catholicism the more am I convinced that the 
salvation of the people is there, not elsewhere.” 


Japanese 
Relations 


Catholic 
Education 


Czechoslovakia.—A monument to President Wood- 
row Wilson was unveiled on July 4, in Prague. Professor 
Duggan, of Columbia University, and Thomas Capek, 
President of the Bank of Europe in 
New York City, spoke on the occasion. 
The statue is the work of the Chicago 
artist, Albin Polachek, and is placed opposite the Wilson 


Statue of 
Wilson 
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railway station. July 4 was celebrated this year as a 
national event in Czechoslovakia. 


England.—On July 3, Mgsr. Count Francis Brown- 
ing Bickerstaffe-Drew, better known under his pen-name 
of John Ayscough, died in London. He was born in 
1858, the son of an Anglican clergy- 
man who had married the daughter of 
Rev. Pierce W. Drew. He was educated 
at Oxford, and while there was received into the Church 
in 1878. He was ordained in 1884 and became a chaplain 
in the British Army. He continued as such up to and 
during the Great War, in the course of which he was 
awarded several military decorations. At the time of his 
retirement from the chaplaincy, after thirty-three years 
service, he held the rank of Assistant Principal Chaplain 
Royal. He had also received many notable Papal honors 
and decorations. Msgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, under the 
name of John Ayscough, was the author of several novels, 
which are recognized as among the best in Catholic litera- 
ture, as well as of a large number of books of essays. 

The bill regulating the date of Easter as the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April, passed the third 
reading in the House of Commons and is now ready for 
presentation to the House of Lords. An 
amendment offered by Sir Henry Slesser 
providing that regard should be had to 
any opinion officially expressed by the Church of England, 
the Catholic Church and the principal Nonconformist 
Churches, was agreed to. The Home Secretary, Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson Hicks, stated that the bill would not be- 
come effective until it had been agreed to by the larger 
Christian bodies. He also declared that he had com- 
municated with the Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had then consulted Cardinal Bourne. A similar meas- 
ure with a like amendment has also been passed by the 


French Chamber. 


Death of 
John Ayscough 


Bill Fixing 
Date of Easter 


France.—Repeated rumors of a threatened fall of 
the National Union Government were effectively dispelled 
by the vote of confidence demanded by Premier Poincaré 
and accorded by the Chamber of Depu- 
Wins Vote of ties on June 29. Practically all the Depu- 
Confidence ties except the Socialists and Com- 
munists supported the Government, the vote being 460 to 
120. In an extended speech preceding the vote, the 
Premier defended his policies, justifying the representa- 
tion granted to the Radicals in the Cabinet, pledging him- 
self to treat the affairs of Alsace with tact and considera- 
tion, and reiterating without modification the full program 
of the Government presented at the opening of the present 
session of Parliament at the beginning of June. He 
reminded the Deputies that the appeal of the Alsatian 
Deputies was still in the courts, but added: “ When the 
final decision has been given, France will have an oppor- 
tunity to show that she can be generous.” In closing, 
he asked for a frank avowal of opposition or support, 
in view of the urgent problem of the budget and other 
important business awaiting the action of the Government. 

An impressive naval review, attended by President 
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Doumergue and Minister of Marine Leygues, marked 
the inauguration of the harbor improvements at Havre 
on July 3. The Mediterranean and 
Channel squadrons, comprising more 
than eighty ships, more than half of 
which have been completed since the Armistice, took 
part in the exercises. New submarines and fast cruisers, 
the recently completed airplane-carrier, and a fleet of 
close to 100 naval seaplanes were features of the review. 
The harbor improvements, which will enable the largest 
liners to dock within four hours of Paris, include an ex- 
tensive fuel-oil storage plant and a pier nearly 2,000 
feet in length, where any two of the largest liners may 
be moored simultaneously. 


Naval Review 


Germany.—The new Cabinet in its Parliamentary 
debut listened to the Socialist Chancellor, Herman Miiller, 
reading the Ministerial declaration to the Reichstag. The 
greater part of this pronouncement dealt 
with domestic affairs framed in vague 
generalities. The Chancellor urged re- 
forms for labor, taxation, the electoral system, financial 
relations between the Reich and the Federal States, re- 
vision of the penal code and rigorous administrative 
economy. The outstanding feature of his references to 
intended foreign policy was the appeal to the French 
Premier, M. Poincaré, for a speedy evacuation of the 
Rhenish zone of occupation. The Chancellor upheld the 
Kellogg Treaty and won the applause of the entire Reich- 
stag when he pledged whole-hearted participation in the 
League of Nations’ activities for the universal suppression 
of armed conflict. Crediting Germany with having ful- 
filled fully her obligations to the Dawes plan, Dr. Miiller 
expressed the hope for a settlement and a better under- 
standing on this vital issue for the German people. The 
new Chancellor’s declarations were regarded in France 
as a definite strengthening of policies pursued by Foreign 
Minister Streseman in the League of Nations, and a proof 
of good faith which merited study by the various in- 
terested nations. 


Chancellor’s 
Declaration 


Greece Another Cabinet crisis was precipitated 
by M. Venizelos on June 29, followed by the resignation 
of the Zaimis Ministry and the subsequent formation of a 
new Cabinet with the aged Cretan re- 
publican statesman as Premier. With 
two exceptions the new Cabinet was 
made up of members of Venizelos’ own party, the 
Liberals. Constantine Zavitsanos and M. Christomanos, 
members of the Greek Revolutionary Cabinet of 1922, 
now classed as Independents, were named respectively 
Minister of the Interior and Minister of Education. 
Though the new Premier asked the outgoing Foreign 
Minister,, M. Michalakopoulos, to retain his portfolio as 
he intended to make no change in the Government’s for- 
eign policy the latter declined and he was succeeded by 
M. Karapanos. It was understood that on the sugges- 
tion of M. Venizelos, President Kondouriotis would 
dissolve the House of Deputies and order new elections 
as it was highly improbable that the Government could 
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function satisfactorily with the present party line-up in 
the National Legislature. The Royalists, however, indi- 
cated that they would oppose Parliament’s dissolution as 
unconstitutional. The Cabinet crisis was the more signifi- 
cant because it was occasioned by a disagreement between 
M. Venizelos and the Minister of Finance, M. Kaphan- 
daris, over the latter’s financial policies, though on the 
occasion of the last Government difficulty early in June 
when M. Kaphandaris tendered his resignation, M. 
Venizelos came to his defense and praised him for his 
moral courage. 


Ireland.—Several new measures of an important 
constitutional nature were introduced by President Cos- 
grave at the time the present session of the Dail was 
expected to end. The amendment to the 
Constitution providing a new method for 
the election of Senators has already been 
mentioned in these columns. Another motion designed 
to give powers to the Senate to hold up a bill for eighteen 
months rather than, as at present, for nine months, and 
which otherwise regulates the relations between the two 
Houses, passed the second reading. Among the other 
notable bills was that abolishing the Constitutional pro- 
visions for the initiative and limiting the use of the refer- 
endum to those amendments only which shall be passed 
by the Oireachtas after 1930. This bill, which was the 
Government’s answer to Mr. De Valera’s attempt to in- 
voke the initiative and referendum for the abolition of 
the oath, also passed the second reading. In view of the 
Government’s determination to carry through these 
amending bills at the close of the session and of the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to secure a majority, the Fianna Fail 
party undertook an obstruction policy, and frankly an- 
nounced its purpose of blocking the business of the Dail. 
The Government, in turn, made use of closure motions 
to prevent extended debate. The hostility between the 
Government and the Opposition has become even more 
bitter. Thus far, the Government has been able to secure 
a majority, though some Independents who have voted 
with the Government are known to be opposed to the 
amending legislation. 


Amending 
Legislation 


Italy —Two Italian fliers, Captain Ferrarin and 
Major Delprete, established a new record for distance in 
non-stop flight July 3-5, landing near Natal, north of 
Pernambuco, Brazil, after a flight of 
fifty-two hours from Rome. After 
crossing the Mediterranean from Italy, 
they followed the northwest coast of Africa to the vicinity 
of the Cape Verde Islands before spanning the Atlantic 
to the Brazilian coast, a total distance of 4,600 miles. 
Captain Ferrarin and Major Delprete had previously es- 
tablished a new endurance record for flight, when, in the 
same plane used in the trans-Atlantic flight, they remained 
aloft for more than fifty-eight hours. Efforts to reach 
the known survivors of the Italia disaster were continued, 
but were unsuccessful both by water and air. The fate of 
the majority of the crew was still uncertain, as was that 
of Amundsen and the crew of the lost French plane. 


Rome-Brazil 
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Jugoslavia.—The entire Cabinet, under Prime Min- 
inster Vukitchevitch, resigned on July 4. The resigna- 
tion was accepted by the King, who later held conferences 
with the party leaders. Stefan Raditch 
was reported improving. The hospital 
was visited twice daily by King Alex- 
ander, who was said to have adopted two sons of Paul 
Raditch, Stefan Raditch’s nephew, one of the two slain 
Deputies, and to have undertaken to educate the boys at 
his own expense. M. Raditch insisted that the Skupshtina 
be dissolved, and new elections be held under a temporary 
Election Cabinet, but opposed any other Cabinet for- 
mation. 

Two events of religious significance took place recently 
in Slovenia. The Right Rev. Dr. Anthony Bonaventura 
Jeglitch, Bishop of Ljubljana, was awarded the Star of 
the Order of Karageorgevitch by King 
Alexander. The decoration was con- 
ferred on the thirtieth anniversary of his 
consecration, in recognition of his patriotism and his life- 
long effort in behalf of Slovene national culture. Bishop 
Jeglitch is well-known in the United States. 


Cabinet 
Resigns 


Slovenian 
Events 


\ 
Mexico.—On July 1, the presidential elections were 
held, and Alvaro Obregon, the only candidate, was elected. 
The number of those voting was not announced, though 
it was known to be very small. <A 
significant fact was that Calles allowed 
the army to vote. The election of Obre- 
gon marks a kind of revolution in Mexico. His party 
gained its strength chiefly on the slogan of “No Rew 
election,” but last year Calles secured an amendment of 
the Constitution which made the succession of Obregon 
possible. Another amendment more recently passed, 
enlarged the presidential term from four to six years. 
Obregon has influential friends in this country and it was 
thought that since he did not push measures to extremes 
against the Church he would be able'to settle the religious 
question more easily upon his accession. He is also known 
to be in private a bitter enemy of the United States. 
Extraordinary precautions were taken to guard the train 
on which Ambassador Morrow returned to Mexico City. 
There was apparently great fear that in the violent state 
of disorder which exists in a large part of the country, 
his train might be bombed. 


Election of 
Obregon 


Peru.—In the ancient Cathedral of Lima a splendid 
tomb was prepared to receive the remains of the Spanish 
conqueror, Francisco Pizarro. President Leguia spoke 
at the dedication in words of devout 
faith. He referred to the fact that it 
was the renowned discoverer himself 
who had laid the cornerstone of the edifice. The cele- 
bration was a great manifestation of religion by the na- 
tion. Excellent guarantees are given to workmen in 
the recent decree of the President regulating the employ- 
ment law. Insurance safeguards and a three-months’ 
notice before dismissal are some of its provisions. 


Presidential 
Activities 





Russia.—In spite of optimistic official assertions, 
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there were indications of a shortage of grain. The Moscow 
Pravda of July 1, alleged facts of bread lines, temporary 
bread-ticket restrictions in certain towns, 
rising prices, etc. The failure of the 
grain collections last autumn was also 
acknowledged, in spite of the militant measures adopted. 
During the first days of July the Soviet Government was 
purchasing wheat in the world’s grain markets at a rate 
that was thought to mean fear of a serious famine. Pur- 
chases were estimated as between 150,000 and 200,000 
tons (6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bushels). 


Grain 
Shortage 


League of Nations—A model treaty, of German 
inspiration, was adopted on July 4 by the League Com- 
mittee on Security and Arbitration. A plan also for 
giving financial help to victims of ag- 


Arbitration : 
Committee gression was presented on June 29, to the 
Plans Committee. Loans would be issued in 


the form of bonds, and aggressor States warned. Great 
Britain was said to approve the plan in principle. 
The name of Charles Evans Hughes, former United 
States Secretary of State, was placed in nomination by 
Sweden, on July 2, as successor to Dr. John Bassett Moore 
on the World Court of International Justice. 

The formation of an international center for Catholic 
activities at Geneva, to be known as the Catholic Circle 
of Geneva, was announced by the N. C. W. C. News 





Catholic Service. Michael Francis Doyle of 
Center Philadelphia, one of the founders, was 
Planned named as Chairman of the Provisional 


Committee, which was composed of Prof. G. deReynold, 
Chairman of the Union Catholique d’Etudes Inter- 
nationales, Switzerland; Mr. Jolin Eppstein, Secretary of 
the Catholic Council for International Relations, Great 
Britain; W. A. Mackenzie, K.S.G., of Great Britain, 
Treasurer of the International Save-the-Children Fund; 
Count Rostworowski, Rector of the University of Cracow, 
Poland; the Rev. Father Arnou, S.J., of France; Mr. 
Hansler of Germany; Mr. J. D. deMontenach, of Switz- 
erland, and Princess Giustiniani Bandini, of Italy. The 
chief activity of the Catholic Circle at present will be 
the organization of a Catholic Club at Geneva, mostly for 
Catholic officials of the League. 





Next week Daniel A. Lord will tell the story of 
a remarkable meeting of young men and women 
which will take place in St. Louis next month. 
“The Students’ Spiritual Leadership Conven- 
tion” is something new in the United States. 

We are often inclined to wonder whence comes 
the widespread ignorance of Catholic teachings. 
Next week, William I. Lonergan, in “ Our 
Fathers’ Faith and Ours” will offer one explana- 
tion. 

G. K. Chesterton in “ The Roots of Sanity ” 
will continue his series of discussing “ What They 
Don’t Know.” 

“ Virgin in an Alien Door,” by Jerome Harte 
Bosman, is a summer story of a visitor who got 
into the wrong pew and the wrong church. 
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Reflections on the Conventions 


HE two major American parties have held their con- 

ventions, framed their platforms, and selected their 
candidates for the Presidency of the United States. They 
were singularly successful in their choice of the latter, 
and patriots can sleep peacefully nights in the assurance 
that, whoever is elected, the executive branch of our 
Government will be in capable and in honest hands. 

The oft-quoted historian of a hundred years from now 
will probably have more to say about the Democratic 
Convention than about the Republican. It is indeed prob- 
able that he will see in it the beginning of a new era. 
True, the political writers have overplayed the issue of 
country vs. city, with the latter now at last uppermost. 
But as usual, it was the unspoken issues that were the most 
important. For nothing less than a racial and religious 
revolution was effected at Houston, and the election to 
follow will be decided on the inner meaning of that 
revolution far more than on any other one factor, in- 
cluding Prohibition. 

For one thing, the long-smouldering struggle on re- 
ligious liberty in the United States was deliberately 
brought out into the open by the managers of the Con- 
vention, and religious liberty, or rather Americans, and 
in particular, Democrats, met the test triumphantly. Po- 
litical religious intolerance was, indeed, in evidence, 
though it shamefacedly used the Prohibition issue as a 
shield, or better, camouflage. It was routed; it is now in 
full flight, the stigma of a defeated and a discredited 
minority. The future historian will certainly point to the 
year 1928 as the one in which the power of the Protestant 
minister in American politics was fully and finally broken. 
That power remained intrenched chiefly because, though 
everybody knew about it, nobody was willing to recognize 
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it openly, though millions wished to be delivered from 
it. The nomination of Governor Smith was at once a 
recognition of it, and a crushing blow from which it will 
never recover. 

It will also be the fortune of Alfred E. Smith that 
he embodied in his person another antagonism which is 
no less unspoken, and hardly less potent in its effects on 


American public life. It had come to be an unwritten 
law that the sons of the latest wave of immigration were 
to be excluded from the major positions in official life. 
By nomination of Governor Smith that law has also 
been repealed and this country is the better for it. 

Frank H. Kent pointed out in the July American Mer- 
cury that the elections will be decided, not on the issues 
or on the candidates, but on the simple question of which 
party possesses on the day before election the more money 
for “current expenses ” for securing “ workers” in each 
precinct to get out the silent, and deciding, vote. Apart 
from this dominating and undoubted fact, however, it is 
not too much to say that the real motives which will bring 
citizens to cast their votes this way or that, will be one 
or both of the racial and religious issues raised by the 
Houston Convention. 

Neither of the two parties met the Prohibition issue 
fairly and squarely. The Democratic platform, in merely 
promising an “honest effort” at enforcement, was prob- 
ably the more sincere, for the delegates had, according 
to all accounts from both Kansas City and Houston, the 
best possible demonstration of the impossibility of any 
kind of effort, however honest. Observers are agreed 
that the local “dry ” municipal and State committees co- 
operated magnificently to supply their guests with all 
they wanted to drink, and that, if anything, it was the 
“dry” delegates who most availed themselves of the 
hospitality. Will Rogers remarked on the hard fate of 
the Tammany delegates that they were the only ones 
who were expected not to take a drink. 

Into this murky atmosphere of hypocrisy and cowardice, 
Governor Smith blew a clean breath of honesty and cour- 
age. It is true that the author of the dry plank, Senator 
Glass, had said that it did not commit anybody not to 
work against modification, still less not to believe in it. 
But he did not, perhaps, expect that anybody would so 
quickly avail himself of the permission. Governor Smith’s 
courageous telegram was magnificent statesmanship, and, 
it may be, also magnificent politics. Whatever it was in 
the beginning, Prohibition has long ceased to be a moral 
issue; Bishop Cannon’s subsequent actions make it more 
than likely that it is in large part the last despairing 
struggle of certain Protestant groups to retain a power 
that is fast slipping from their hands, just as the passing 
of the Volstead Act was the high-water mark of their 
grasp on the political machinery of large sections of 
our country. 

The two parties have named men of high personal 
ability and honesty. Between them these two candidates 
have the most glorious opportunity offered to statesmen 
in recent years. This is to cooperate by agreement or 
debate in putting an end to a situation that has disgraced 
our history since the War, and brouyht the ideal of law 
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and order, and the prestige of the Federal Government, 
to a very low ebb. 


The Value of an Annual Vacation 


HYSICIANS, psychologists, and the ascetics, are 
one in appraising highly the value of the practice 
of “ taking a vacation.” 

For some persons, even in this busy age, a most fit 
vacation would be to engage in some serious work. 
Their days and nights are not wasted by the expenditure 
of mental or muscular energy. On the contrary, they 
have so very little to do that life becomes a burden. Such 
an alterative as hard work would tone them up marvel- 
ously, and return them to the bosoms of their respective 
homes, new men and women, ready and anxious to do 
their share of the work. 

But most of us are very busy persons who need from 
time to time rest and change. Keeping steadily at the 
round of many occupations, the mind grows dull, the 
body tired, and we fall into a rut. Custom seizes upon 
us. We miss the many chances for improvement that 
an alert intelligence seizes upon, and the quality of our 
work deteriorates. At the same time, tempers wear thin, 
and fray until we are hardly fit to live with. It is true 
charity to all about us to “knock off” work, and seek 
some temporary environment where we shall not take 
ourselves too seriously. Commercially, we are like a 
bolt which still holds to a machine, but is apt to fly off 
at any moment and occasion a wreck. 

From the spiritual point of view, we fall into that 
tone which the ascetics call acedia. “ Grumpiness ” might 
well translate the term; a grumpiness allied with sloth 
which leads us to ask what all this striving is worth, 
after all, and tempts us to abandon it forthwith. We 
were never born to be martyrs, we conclude, and there- 
after we limp along in a fashion which in the end will 
hardly qualify our devoted heads for the shining glory 
of the confessors. 

From every temporal and spiritual angle a vacation 
seems a desirable thing, but not always is a vacation wisely 
chosen. “ Vacation,” as the philologists tell us, does 
not mean to do nothing. It means to do something, 
and to do it seriously. One may pass one’s vaeation lying 
in a hammock, displaying no more activity than any slug. 
Or one may pass it on the golf links, the tennis court, 
or breasting the breakers, thereby invigorating oneself 
to take up new work, or, rather, to resume the old work, 
with new courage and ampler success. If we glorify 
Almighty God by hard work, let us not forget St. Paul’s 
teaching that we can and should glorify Him in many 
other ways—even by clearing the bases with three on. 

We hope that all our intelligent readers—which means 
all our readers, with the exception of one in Alabama who 
has recently given us much publicity—will have an enjoy- 
able vacation. We know we need not remind them that 
every vacation is all the better when it never sacrifices 
a Mass on Sunday for an early start on a fishing ex- 
pedition, or a prayer that long custom has made pecu- 
liarly our own, for the sake of a pleasant recreation. 
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The Family Wage and Social Welfare 


6é HERE is a dictate of nature more imperious and 

more ancient than any bargain between man and 
man, that the remuneration must be enough to support 
the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort. If 
through necessity or fear of a worse evil, the workman 
accepts harder conditions, because an employer or con- 
tractor will give him no better, he is the victim of force 
and injustice.” 

These principles were laid down many years ago by Leo 
XIII, in his Encyclical “ On the Condition of the Working 
Classes.” The disputes between workers and employers 
which have arisen in the industrial world in the last 
twelve months, with reference to wages, again stress the 
fact that these principles are not in high honor with us. 

Until they rule the relations between wage earners and 
wage payers, these disputes will continue. 

As Cardinal O’Connell pointed out in his “ Letter on 
the Laborer’s Rights” (November 23, 1912), this prin- 
ciple is based on sound political economy and the highest 
political wisdom. The general norm established by the 
Pontiff “does not exclude the special claims of labor, 
skilled and unskilled,” but it does assuredly imply that 
“the lowest measure of compensation must be the decent 
maintenance of a man and his home.” Upon homes that 
are happy and contented, because well-established and 
reasonably removed from the peril of disintegration 
through destitution, the welfare of the State in large 
measure depends. Hence when employers forget or vio- 
late the natural law and the law of Christian charity, it 
becomes the duty of the State to protect itself by enforc- 
ing the payment of a family wage. For assuredly the 
State cannot tolerate the operation within its jurisdiction 
of factors which tend to destroy its peace and, ultimately, 
its very existence. 

This is no argument for the establishment of a Social- 
istic State. It is not evena plea for the legal enactment of 
methods which, while benevolent in themselves, are with 
difficulty reconciled with the political and most inevitably 
bureaucratic, methods of the modern State. Again, it is 
not, at least directly, a plea for the protection of the 
worker. It is merely a restatement of the duty of the 
State to protect itself. 

In this commercial age, we hear much of the duty of 
the State to promote private industries as a means of 
fostering initiative, enterprise, and the general welfare. 
Admittedly, it is the duty of the State to extend this pro- 
tection, but to those forms of industry only which in 
their turn safeguard the rights of the individual and the 
welfare of the State. Industries which because of their 
refusal to pay a family wage are not a social asset but a 
social peril, should be corrected by the State and, all 
remedies failing, abolished. Civilized countries, in gen- 
eral, have banned the traffic in noxious drugs, and have 
outlawed groups which pander to vice. Commercial so- 
cieties which oppress the worker are no less baneful to 
the State. Indeed, to the extent that they operate under a 
cloak of respectability, they may in the end become more 
harmful. Because unsuspected, they strike deep. 
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As Father Husslein, S.J., remarked at the National 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems in Cincin- 
nati last month, the general adoption of the family wage 
would do away with many serious disorders now tending 
to disorganize society. Safeguarding the home as the unit 
of society, it would, in that degree, safeguard the peace 
and the welfare of society as well. Modern economics, 
unfortunately, seems unwilling to set that safeguard. 


Law Ridden and Lawless 


F your lawyer hems and haws when you ask him a 

question, do not conclude that he is ignorant of the 
law. He is only exercising the virtue of prudence. He 
must “look it up,” for the last legislature may have 
abolished all the vast fields of wisdom that he knew, or 
amended them out of existence. 

As Mr. Henry W. Taft observes in his instructive 
and amusing “ Law Reform,” “ Laymen wonder how law- 
yers can know what is in the books, and the answer is 
that they don’t.” A long lifetime would not enable the 
lawyer even to read all the books, much less to under- 
stand them. Writing in 1926, Mr. Taft tells us that in 
1922 alone nearly 200,000 large pages of printed matter 
were added to the literature of the law. From 1909 to 
1913, State and Federal courts rendered 65,379 decisions, 
enshrined in 630 volumes, and in 1914 there were 8,420 
volumes of American law reports. To these “must be 
added the grist of laws on all kinds of subjects enacted 
by the State legislatures and the Federal Congress at 
every session.” By 1914, according to Mr. Elihu Root, 
there were in force in this country about 2,000,000 laws 
and ordinances “to which were being added each year 
about 200,000 new ones.” 

If this output has been maintained, we now live under 
nearly 5,000,000 laws, real or apparent. The average 
physician, it is said, despairs of forming an acquaintance 
with every new bug and bacillus which research discovers. 
It is equally true that the average lawyer must resign 
himself to the conclusion that Congress and our forty- 
eight legislatures, not to speak of our municipal ordinance- 
making bodies, can enact more laws in any given year than 
a whole bench of Solomons could ever read. 

We have indeed reached the stage when we have more 
laws and less law than any country in the world. Un- 
mindful of the fact that the power of legislation to cor- 
rect an evil or to establish a reform is indeed limited, we 
have sought to find in a statute the remedy for all that 
is wrong. Mr. Taft proposes to reduce the present chaos 
to some semblance of order by codifying our statutes, 
requesting the law-making bodies to repeal such as are 
neither necessary nor useful. Undoubtedly, some such 
procedure is demanded, but the real evil, it may be con- 
tended, lies deeper. Unless our passion for law-making 
can be curbed, the most orderly systein that could be 
devised could be upset by one winter of Congress and 
forty-eight legislatures. 

Our concept of the purpose of legislation is wrong 
because our concept of the philosophy of the State is 
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wrong. The State is neither an imperious master, nor a 
slave upon whose broad back every burden may be cast. 
It is the duty of the State to provide for the citizen 
in those circumstances in which he cannot well pro- 
vide for himself, to protect him from wrongs which 
he is incapable of overcoming unaided, and, in general, 
to safeguard him in the exercise of his rights and the 
performance of his duties. But it is not the proper func- 
tion of the State to issue orders, prohibitions and warn- 
ings with all the futile zeal of an incompetent father of a 
family of crooks and morons. Admittedly, it is not al- 
ways easy to determine the line beyond which civil govern- 
ment should not go. But a useful norm is found in the 
principle, which many have shared with Jefferson, that the 
best-governed nation is the least-governed nation. 


Standardizing the Boy 


DDRESSING a meeting of boy-welfare workers 
in New York last month, Judge Joseph D. Pros- 
kauer, a justice of the Supreme Court, issued a warning 
that is needed generally. He was very much interested, 
he said, in any club or movement to help the boys in our 
cities, but he thought he detected a spirit of “ standardiz- 
ing” which concerned itself too much with methods and 
too little with principles and aims. “I view with alarm,” 
he said, “ the development of the technique in boys’ work. 
It is not our problem to save the abnormal boy, but to 
keep the normal boy normal.” Judge W. Bruce Cobb 
agreed with his learned colleague. So much attention was 
centered on the abnormal boy that the needs of his normal 
brother were often neglected. 

Yet it is easy to understand how this inversion has come 
about. Prevailing social and economic conditions foster 
in our large cities so many environments which, from the 
point of view of the boy, are abnormal, that the welfare 
worker is in danger of attributing this abnormality to the 
boy himself. Indeed, given these environments, the effect 
upon the boy of the city streets soon becomes apparent. 
He lacks the elements which promote a healthy, happy, 
normal development. Very often he lives in a crowded, 
unsanitary tenement. His playground is the street, with 
its dangers to life and morals, or an over-supervised play- 
ground where trained masters strive to force into stiff 
molds the spontaneous pranks of effervescent boyhood. 
The “ gang” offers him an opportunity for freedom and 
initiative lacking in associations which, in trying to aid 
and improve, only bore him, and make virtue a thing of 
deadly dullness. Identifying goodness with undue re- 
straint, the average boy’ seeks refuge in lawlessness. 

Many a promising social experiment has been destroyed 
by an overemphasis on one factor, resulting from too 
much theorizing. To provide healthy outlets for the 
vigorous spirits of the normal boy in the city is among 
the most useful works that any man or association can 
undertake. Understanding of the boy is the prime re- 
quisite for success, and no one who knows the mind and 
manners, such as they are, of the modern boy, will attempt 
to standardize him. It is easier to square the circle. 
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Colleges Do Not Appreciate Industry 


C. J. FREUND 


close in the late afternoon. The crowd of happy 

people had resolved itself into many small groups 
walking slowly away in all directions between the stately 
buildings and the long shadows of great trees. 

Two people comprised one group, Father Black and 
his friend Jones. They talked eagerly as they approached 
the faculty building. 

“T believe that the class we have just graduated is 
somewhat above the average,” Father Black had said. 
“Tt has been some years since we have had a class 
which has been so energetic and intelligent. Didn’t they 
make a good impression?” 

“Yes, they looked to me like a fine crowd, although, of 
course, I could judge nothing besides appearance in one 
short afternoon. Appearances are deceptive, especially 
where human beings are concerned, and no one knows 
it better than you do.” 

“ True enough, but I assure you that there is no decep- 
tion in the appearance of that class of young men. In 
fact, I really think that their appearance does not do them 


4 I HE commencement exercises had just come to a 


justice.” 
“TI suppose that you want me to hire one or the 


other,” Jones ventured with a sly smile. “I suppose that 
you have been up to your old tricks of telling them that 
you can place some of them in our plant.” 

“No, I have not, although there were a number 
whom I should like to see in your employ. It appears 
that they all had other things in mind. Most of them 
are going into the professions, I believe; a few will 
take up writing, for which they have marked ability; 
a few more will go to the seminary and three or four 
will become Religious.” 

“ That brings up the old question again, Father,” Jones 
continued. “Of course, I do not begrudge the priest- 
hood the few men who seem to be called to that voca- 
tion, but I think that there is something wrong when 
not one single man out of a class of over a hundred is 
going into industry.” 

“Four will study engineering,” Father Jones hastened 
to explain. 

“Very well, suppose that the four will finish their 
engineering work and finally get into industry. That, 
after all, will be less than four per cent of the class. Our 
industries are not getting their proper share of the coun- 
try’s best young men. This is an industrial country 
and an industrial age; the greatest American activity 
is industrial activity. And still, year after year, the col- 
leges send all of their graduates, or most of them, into 
the professions. I realize, of course, that there are many 
things in industry which are not as they should be, 
but these will never be corrected until more of our best 
young men take up industrial work.” 

“T thought you told me some time ago that a con- 


siderable number of liberal-arts graduates apply for work 
at your plant every summer,” queried Father Black. 

“Oh, yes, late in the summer, after they have tried 
many other things; some of the worst of them ask for 
work, but they are almost in despair and working in 
our organization is clearly the last thing they would wish 
to do.” 

“Don’t you think you are exaggerating a little, as you 
always do when you discuss this matter?” Father Black 
asked. “ We have given you a number of fine young 
men in the last few years. Bob Hammond, of last year’s 
class, seemed to suit you well enough; at least, you could 
not praise him highly enough.” 

“Oh, he is an excellent fellow and so are the others. 
What worries me just now is the proportion of the grad- 
uates who get into industry. That proportion is by far 
too small in view of the importance of industrial activity 
in our American scheme of things.” 

“Well, we are studying the problem and hope to work 
out a solution before long.” 

“You must not say ‘ we,’ Father, you must say ‘I’ be- 
cause I am certain that you are the only member of the 
faculty who has given the matter any serious thought. 

“Moreover, there is another side to the same problem. 
The few college graduates that do come our way seem to 
have no knowledge whatever of what goes on every day 
in the industrial world. 

“Take Bob Hammond of whom you just spoke. He 
is gradually rounding into shape, but I would never 
have thought that a person could live twenty-one years 
and remain as abjectly ignorant of general industrial 
and commercial activity as he was on the day he first 
came to us. He knew a little of economics and business 
theory, but that is not what I refer to. What I mean 
is that he did not have the faintest idea of the habits, 
the customs and the atmosphere of an industrial estab- 
lishment. He did not know how people act in such 
a place, what they do or say, and he could not have 
been more out of place and ill at ease. Of course, he has 
adjusted himself, but it has been a painful, yes, almost 
an heroic process. 

“ He was like all other liberal-arts graduates who have 
gone into the manufacturing or commercial world. They 
are all excellent gentlemen in every sense of thie word, 
they are highly intelligent and trained thinkers, they know 
how to deport themselves socially and in all ordinary 
personal contacts. But they have no knowledge of the 
realities of life. They have little practical sense. The 
world is, after all, a rough-and-tumble sort of a place. 
These young college graduates have spent four years 
in contact with the finest and noblest things of life. That 
is as it should be, but it would be a good thing, I believe, 
if they could be warned while students that such ideal sur- 
roundings will not stay with them all their lives. 
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“ Also, college graduates seem to think that their educa- 
tion is a full preparation for responsibilities in the world. 
Those who come to work for us seem to expect that their 
college training entitles them immediately to a position 
of some importance, and more particularly to a position 
in which they will have an opportunity to exercise to 
the fullest extent all the powers of mind which their train- 
ing has given them. They do not know, they have never 
been told, that education is only half the training for 
industrial responsibility, and that the other half is a well- 
rounded experience.” 

“But do you think that this is a very serious fault? 
The boys have the important fundamentals and you 
find that they are able to adjust themselves. It is of little 
importance if they are uncomfortable when they first 
leave college.” 

“Yes, I do think it is serious,” Jones replied. “ The 
process of adjustment goes on for two or three years. 
Instead of throwing themselves into their work during 
this time they spend most of their energy in struggling 
with themselves and they get their real start only when 
the adjusting process is completed.” 

“Well, then, what is the cause of the difficulty?” 

“TI think you know it as well as I or any one else. 
At least, Father, you have overcome it in your own case 
and in your own dealings with students. In my opinion 
it is the result of the atmosphere of the college and the 
attitude of most members of the faculty. The student 
in the college of liberal arts is made to believe that only 
the priesthood and the profession of law, medicine, teach- 
ing, and perhaps journalism are worthy of the educated 
man. Of course, the students are not ordinarily told 
this directly. Perhaps the impression is not even con- 
sciously conveyed, but by countless almost imperceptible 
hints and suggestions it is conveyed nevertheless. In- 
directly, the liberal-arts student is taught to look upon 
the business man as the landed proprietor of a hundred 
years ago looked upon the maker of sausages or soap. 
Long before they graduate the students really believe that 
business and industry are necessarily mercenary and sordid 
and that most of those who engage in them are hope- 
less Philistines. 

“Besides that, while I believe that most of this prop- 
aganda is unconscious, I have heard on quite reliable au- 
thority that in some of the courses violent attacks are 
made by professors upon our business and industrial 
institutions in general instead of upon the individuals and 
practices which sometimes merit such attacks. 

“ Finally, it seems that many of the teachers become 
so absorbed in their subject and others related to it that 
they lost all contact with the big outside world and become 
narrower and narrower as they delve deeper and deeper 
into their favorite studies. Teachers of this type are 
clearly in no position to do anything for the students ex- 
cept to teach them their special subject. 

“Tt is no wonder that college graduates do not en- 
thusiastically undertake industrial work.” 

“T agree with practically everything you have said. 
However, it is clear to me that you believe that the author- 
ities of the college have given no thought whatever 
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I will admit, though, that they do not 
. . In any case, 


to this matter. 
consider the problem to be so serious. . 
what reforms have you to suggest?” 

“T think it is out of place for me to make any sugges- 
tions, Father: I am not in the teaching profession and 
while I feel I am in a position to see that improved re- 
sults are possible, I fear that any suggestions that I could 
make for better methods would be not only valueless but 
probably even ridiculous.” 

“Let me have your suggestions anyway, I shall not 
laugh at you.” 

“Well, in the first place, I realize that the fundamentals 
must remain. I do not advocate any new courses or any 
kind of reorganization. I think that professors and 
teachers should all be taught to do just what you did in our 
day and what you are no doubt still doing. It is all 
very well for a teacner to take some of his examples and 
illustrations from Greece and Rome and Shakespeare, or 
even most of them. But why must they all be so remote ? 
I well remember that in your lectures you made a great 
many references to modern business and commercial 
life. You kept in touch with the busy world of today 
and you kept us in touch with it. You made us con: 
centrate on the business in hand but with it you indirectly 
developed in us an interest in the affairs of the work- 
aday world, just as others developed an aversion for it- 
Besides that, you used to give us informal little talks 
on the conditions we would encounter after graduation 
which were a splendid help. Why could not all members 
of the faculty do likewise?” 

“ Well, here we are,” said Father Black as they reached 
the entrance to the faculty building, “and I still have 
most of my Office to say. All this is only half the story. 
Some day I shall tell you the other half.” 


THE GYPSIES 


With a love that was not broken 

By the fear of time or clan; 

With a love no lips have spoken 

Since love first came to man, 

We watched two dark years wending 
Toward this white break of light 
Where the road without an ending 

At last shines on our sight. 


With feet that shall not falter 
Now the journey will begin, 
And many a wayside altar, 

And many a wayside inn, 

Will bear our gifts of roses, 
Will house us from the rain, 

Till she I love reposes 

Where there’s no room for twain. 


In the green bed of a hillside 

Where the trees are not too high, 

When the moon like a silver veiléd bride 
Walks slowly up the sky: 

May she be laid to sleeping 

With one last kiss from me; 

And let there be no weeping 

For a love safe in God’s keeping 

Through all eternity. 


WILLIAM J. METER. 
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The First Catholic Chief Justice 


GEORGE BARTON 


OST of us are familiar with the services of the 
M late Justice Edward Douglass White, but not 

so many recall the career of Roger Brooke 
Taney, the first Catholic Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The forefathers of Justice Taney, on his father’s side, 
were among the earliest immigrants to Maryland. The 
severe penal laws of England had been introduced into 
Maryland, and as they prohibited any Roman Catholic 
from teaching school in the province, the father of the 
future Chief Justice was sent to the Jesuit College at 
St. Omer’s. The son was educated at Dickinson College 
in this country, and, studying law, soon became an able 
advocate, at one time being the leader of the Maryland 
Bar. His ambition was satisfied when he was made At- 
torney-General of his native State. But he was destined 
for higher honors and in 1831 was appointed Attorney- 
General in the Cabinet of Andrew Jackson and became 
the trusted adviser of “ Old Hickory.” Later, during the 
controversy over the United States Bank, he was trans- 
ferred to the post of Secretary of the Treasury. Political 
passion ran so high that the Senate refused to confirm 
him in that office, the first instance on record where the 
Senate rejected the nomination of a Cabinet officer. 

His nomination to the Supreme Court was also held up, 
but eventually confirmed. He held this exalted post for 
nearly thirty years, and followed the great John Marshall 
as Chief Justice. He introduced system in that court and 
in his entire term was noted for his strict construction 
of the law and his high sense of duty. His decision in 
the Dred Scott case brought down upon him a shower 
of abuse, but today it is agreed on all sides that he was 
deciding according to the law of that time when he de- 
clared Scott to be a slave and the fugitive-slave law 
constitutional. It has been well said that he “ never 
avoided the unpopular side” and was never influenced 
by public opinion. He emancipated his own slaves and 
provided for their welfare. And prior to going on the 
bench he defended a Northern Methodist minister who 
had been indicted for inciting slaves to insurrection. 

The happiest days of his life were spent in his little 
home town of Frederick, and when his growing fame 
made it necessary for him to go to Baltimore he left with 
great reluctance. His mother, for whom he always had 
the greatest love and devotion, was buried in the little 
graveyard in the rear of the small Roman Catholic chapel. 
Prior to his departure, he made arrangements to be buried 
there by her side no matter when or where he should 
die. “It was in this little chapel, with its twilight still- 
ness,” says Samuel Tyler, “that Mr. Taney for many 
years could be seen every morning, in sunshine and in 
rain, during his residence in Frederick, at his religious 
devotions. Under its shadow, his filial piety made him 
select his grave.” 


Mr. Taney married a sister of Francis Scott Key, the 
author of the “ Star Spangled Banner,” who was a non- 
Catholic, but there was never any doubt about the fervor 
he had for his Faith. He did not wear his religion on 
his sleeve, but he felt it and lived it. In his old age 
writing to Ethelbert Taney, a kinsman, he says: 

When I count my years I know that the close of my life 
cannot be long distant, and that my duty is to be ready to meet 
it when it comes. Most thankful I am, that the reading, re- 
flection, studies and experience of a long life have strengthened 
and confirmed my faith in the Catholic Church, which has never 
ceased to teach her children how they should live and how they 


should die. 

Father John McElroy, S.J., pastor of the little church 
in Frederick, was a close friend of Taney and the friend- 
ship continued during life. He has left a letter which 
gives eloquent testimony to the liveliness of the faith 
of the eminent Chief Justice. He says that the Catholic 
practice of confession for the remission of sins is very 
humiliating to the pride of human nature, but that the 
well-known humility of Roger Brooke Taney made that 
practice comparatively easy for him. Father McElroy 
says he has often seen this eminent man standing at the 
outer door leading to the confessional, in a crowd of 
penitents, mostly colored, waiting his turn for admission. 
Once the priest offered to introduce him by another door 
to his confessional, but he emphatically refused to agree 
to any deviation from his established custom. 

Father McElroy called upon him in Baltimore a few 
days after the death of his devoted wife. He was crushed 
and broken in spirits by his sad bereavement, but, as 
usual, was kindness and courtesy itself to his visitor. 
While the priest was there in the room, a friend, who 
had a carriage at the door, offered to take him for a drive 
in order to raise his heart. Taney told him that he was 
reluctantly obliged to decline the invitation. After the 
gentleman had departed the Chief Justice turned to the 
priest and said: “The truth is, Father, that I have 
resolved that my first visit should be to the Cathedral, to 
invoke strength and grace from God, to be resigned to 
His holy will, by approaching the altar and receiving Holy 
Communion.” 

One morning one of the colleagues of the Chief Justice 
entered his room and found him kneeling in prayer. This 
gentleman afterwards learned that it was Taney’s daily 
custom to seek Divine guidance each day before going on 
the bench. Tyler, in his memoir, says: 

Chief Justice Taney’s religion was the moving principle of his 
life. It filled him with every Christian grace. Faith, hope and 
charity led him in the high career which we have been reviewing. 
The humblest received his kindness while the great were charmed 
with his courtesy. The servants of his family could hardly 
understand his great consideration for them when they contrasted 
it with the treatment of their servants by others. In early life 
he manumitted all the slaves inherited from his father. The old 
ones he supported by monthly allowances of money until they died. 
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While Taney never flaunted his religion, he practised 
it consistently, as has been pointed out, and was ever 
ready to defend it. William Wirt, the eminent lawyer 
and statesman of Maryland, tells of one incident in this 
connection which has an amusing side to it. He attended 
a dinner given in honor of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
This notable foreigner spoke English tolerably well, but 
most of the guests found it “ up-hill work ” to talk to him. 
He sat between a Mr. Oliver and a Mr. Barney, neither 
of whom was able to engage him in conversation. But 
let Mr. Wirt tell the incident in his own way: 

Taney, who you know is a pious Roman Catholic, as well as 
a most amiable gentleman said: “Come, Mr. Barney, Mr. Wirt 
and I sit side by side quite enough in court; let me change places 
with you”; his object being to amuse the Duke. The change was 
made and Taney and the Duke got into a side-talk. The Duke 
was soon observed to speak with a most saracenical and vandalic 
fury, and as I was afterwards informed, was pronouncing a 
philippic against the Roman Catholic religion, which he blamed 
for all the political conspiracies in Europe. Taney took the oc- 
casion to inform him that he was a Roman Catholic. This pro- 
duced some embarrassment, but the Duke got over it. Taney 
changed the subject to the war, in which the Duke had figured— 
particularly at Waterloo—and unluckily asked the Duke about 
Bliicher. Now Bliicher, it seems, had on some occasion gone 
into the Duke’s territories, and was exacting contributions from 
the Duke’s subjects, which the Duke hearing of, had him put 
into prison. So here was a new contre-temps; and as there was 
a general pause at the table, I attempted to relieve it by asking 
the Duke another question, which contributed to increase the 
difficulty. I dare say he wished himself amongst the wild boars 
of the forest of Westphalia. 

The religious side of the character of Roger B. Taney 
has been dwelt upon in order to make it clear that it 
was this chiefly which made him such a fearless and 
trustworthy public official. He has said so himself and 
the influence of his Faith can be found shining forth in 
some of his most heroic deeds. Like many other men in 
high position he was often misrepresented, and sometimes 
calumniated. But those who knew him best bore the 
highest testimony to his exalted motives. Claude Bowers, 
in his history of “The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period,” speaks of Taney as “ this truly great and much- 
maligned man.” He pictures him as one “ who had all 
of the courtesy and courtliness of his culture, all the 
caution of the painstaking lawyer and all the circumspec- 
tion of a man jealous of his honor.” 

The gréatest of his contemporaries were outspoken in 
his praise. When he gave up his position in the Cabinet, 
Andrew Jackson wrote him a letter filled with praise, 
saying: “I cannot suffer the opportunity to pass without 
paying a just tribute to the patriotism, firmness and abil- 
ity which you have uniformly exhibited since your intro- 
duction into my Cabinet.” He calls him a martyr to the 
cause of honesty in government and says he parts with 
him with profound regret. Martin Van Buren, express- 
ing his inability to attend a dinner given in honor of 
Taney, declared: “ An unreserved intercourse with him 
enabled me fully to appreciate his moral and intellectual 
worth and his unsurpassed devotion to the best interests 
of our country.” 

It is interesting to note that John Marshall and Roger 
B. Taney, between them, served sixty-three years on the 
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United States Supreme Court bench. After the death of 
the great Marshall some of his friends tried to make it 
appear that he was not an admirer of Taney, but it is 
a significant fact that John Marshall was one of those 
who quietly worked to bring about his confirmation at a 
time it was being opposed by certain partisans and op- 
ponents of President Jackson. A letter in the hand- 
writing of Marshall bears mute testimony to this truth. It 
has also been claimed that Taney in the United States 
Bank controversy was “a pliant tool” of Andrew Jack- 
son. Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, answers this by 
the retort: “If influence was exerted at all in this meas- 
ure it was the influence of Taney on Jackson, and not of 
Jackson on Taney.” 

The memory of Chief Justice Taney is safe so far as 
his public and private life are concerned. The effect of 
his religion upon his official position and his public acts 
may be judged by the facts which have been presented 
herewith. 


A Hard-Boiled Baby 


JAMES WILLIAM Fitz Patrick 


HE city directory gave his name as Terence Clancy. 
Publications, devoted to explicit details along finan- 
cial lines, carried the information that he was “ The 
Clancy Construction Company, Incorporated.” Also that 
his credit was unimpeachable. He was a bank director, 
a citizen of sound repute, a man of extensive vocabulary 
on hortatory occasions, and withal, an upstanding, hard- 
headed, soft-hearted man. His friends swore by, and at, 
him. His competitors feared his uncanny shrewdness, 
despite the fact all his figuring on jobs was done in his 
head. His enemies, usually those who owed him money, 
hated him cordially. His men, allowing for their length 
of service on the pay roll and his Irish uncertainty of 
temper, called him “ Terry” or “ The Boss.” 

His business was increasingly prosperous and soundly 
run. He had a magnificent house in the best part of 
town; a wife he had believed old-fashioned when they 
were married; and five children who were the flies in 
his beer, the thorns in his side, and the nails in the fruit 
cake of his existence. However high he might stand in 
the eyes of the world, he could not deny to himself that 
inside his home he was a zero. 

Of course, Mrs. Clancy was the best woman that ever 
lived! But her sound sense had been seriously impaired 
by the nonsense of the day. Otherwise, why should she, 
who had insisted so indomitably on the strict right and 
wrong of everything during the long lean years of his 
fight upward, now at her time of life take the line of 
least resistance with the children? Many the time when 
it was touch-and-go with ruin, and when a little elasticity 
of conscience would have made their way so much less 
irksome, she had kept his eye to the line of honor and 
his toe to the mark of duty. Why did she now take the 
children’s side in their opposition to him? Why did she 
suborn them in what he despised most, what he vaguely 
but comprehensively described as “ putting on airs ”? 

Of course his children weren’t downright bad in the 
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real sense! The boys did not get drunk and beat up taxi 
drivers. He would rather have them do that than be the 


soft, appearances-considering, yielding snobs they were. 
Of course the girls were lovely and wholesome! But 
why did they follow, like sheep, the most nonsensical and 
modesty-scoffing trend of “the styles”? So far none 
of them had compromised with the faith that was in them. 
Not yet. But the symptoms were not encouraging. 

Were not the names given them at the baptismal font 
good enough? Why must Jeremiah become “ Gerald,” 
and Catherine grow into “ Cicily,” and Bridgid be trans- 
lated into “ Beatrice,” and Delia evolve into “ Dolores ” ? 
He knew without seeing it, that Peter’s name would ap- 
pear on his Dartmouth sheepskin, when, as, and if issued, 
as “Pierre.” 

Everything might be different now if he had put his 
foot down sooner and harder. When, for instance, after 
graduation from the parish school, Peter, aided and 
abetted by his elders in rebellion, had announced his choice 
of colleges. He agreed to himself that he should have 
sent Peter to “ the Jesuits,” or made him earn the money 
to go to Dartmouth by an intensive course in The Clancy 
Preparatory School of the Pick and Shovel. But how 
could he start with the youngest when the others had 
grown out of hand? 

The danger flag was flying when “ Beatrice,” two years 
out from Miss Hinch’s Finishing School, had vetoed a 
a nuptial Mass in favor of an evening “ceremony,” be- 
cause her school friends wouldn’t dream of getting up so 
early in the morning. And that, if you please, to marry 
“Clarence” O’Toole, the godson he had held squalling 
in his arms and had heard christened Charles Borromeo! 

Concessions like these meant ultimate compromise in 
the most important of all things. Tenacity of faith and 
pride of race were the very essence of Clancy’s being. 
To see them trifled with by his own flesh and blood was 
tragedy to him. What would the next generation be like 
when the present one was capable of such contemptible 
actions ? 

Yet hope was not altogether lost. He still had control 
of his checkbook. "Twas true the children had nick- 
named him “Clancy, Inc.” But the fear of writer’s 
cramp carried a threat which set that as the limit of their 
easy disrespect. Also he still retained his faculty of 
speech! His tongue, given the proper setting for its 
exercises, still had power to tilt the family occasionally 
from its high horse. In moments of anger another lusty 
warrior had found a way to bring his opponents to heel. 
“ Clancy, Inc.” had never heard of Achilles and his sulk- 
ing tent, but their tactics were alike. It was only in the 
choice of location in which to apply them that there was 
a difference. Achilles had his tent. Clancy had his 
kitchen. 

In the living room, where nobody lived; in the library, 
where nobody read; or in the drawing room, where his 
heirs and heiresses entertained, Clancy was helpless. He 
felt like one of his men, imprisoned in a caisson, with 
the air hose choked. He could not breathe, think, 
speak, or fight. Repeated defeats had brought the bitter 
realization to him that he had no chance in an atmos- 
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phere of social pretentiousness. But in the kitchen he 
could function. There, where his enemies hated to follow 
him, his tongue found its fluency and he was able to make 
his family more uncomfortable than they could make him 
in the front of the house. Once there, he was more than 
a match for his outstepping brood. Then he took his 
place with the Immortal Resisters of History. Then he 
was blood brother to Horatius of the Bridge, to Roland 
of Roncesvalles, to Red Hugh who held the Gap against 
the Danes, and to Crockett of the Alamo. 

Whenever, in the heat of the hunt for something they 
wanted to get out of him, the family pocketed pride and 
condescended to pursue him to his keep, he was eager 
for the combat. For he had the advantage of position. 
He was at ease in the environment, they were the em- 
barrassed parties. He arranged the details of the onset. 
With his pipe in his mouth, shameless in suspenders and 
shirtsleeves, and with his vanishing brogue revived and 
thickened for their greater annoyance, he welcomed them 
with confidence. 

The preliminary pourparlers were always the same. 
What would the servants think? Not a care he cared 
what they thought! What would the neighbors say? 
More than their prayers, as usual! Wasn’t he ashamed 
of himself? He was ashamed—but not of himself! If 
he felt a twinge of yielding coming on, the feel of the 
stove against his toes was like the touch of Mother Earth 
to the back of Antaeus. He became as unimpressionable 
as his own concrete. Then would come an uncomfortable 
pause on the part of the besiegers, a halting presentation 
of the plea, and a final rout. It was always the same! 

Tonight the pursuit squadron wore an unusually con- 
ciliatory air. ‘“‘ Clancy, Inc.” eyed the group. They were 
all present. Something important was afoot since “ Her- 
self ” opened fire. 

“ Beatrice’s baby is to be christened tomorrow after- 
noon,” she began. 

“And about time since it’s three months old,” said 
“Clancy, Inc.” “ What are ye goin’ to call it?” 

Something stuck in Mrs. Clancy’s throat and rendered 
her speechless for the moment. 

“Calvin!” explained “ Dolores,” coming to her mother’s 
aid. 

“ Calvin!” 

“ Afther which wan? 
it is, it could be worse.” 

“Now, fawthah, don’t let your prejudice get the better 
of you,” advised “Gerald.” His father’ ignored the 
advice. 

“ And did it take ye three months to pick out that name 
before havin’ th’ poor unfortunate baptized?” he in- 
quired quietly. 

“He wasn’t well enough to be taken out before. It 
would have been too dangerous,” explained “ Cicily.” 

“ Av coorse, it wouldn’t av been dangerous if he died 
betimes!” snapped “Clancy, Inc.” “ What ailed him 
that he couldn’t stand the long ride av three blocks in a 
limousine to th’ church?” 

“Tis aisy seen ye’ve taken little inthrist in him from 
the day he was born or you’d know what ailed him,” com- 


He knew his repetitions irritated them. 
No matther! Which ever wan 
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plained Mrs. Clancy, slipping back, as she, too, was wont 
to do in moments of excitement, into the speech of her 
girlhood. “ From the minute he came into the world he 
paid not the slightest attintion to anny wan of us—not 
wan.” 

“They say children fresh from the hands av God 
knows more than all the wise men that ever lived,” ob- 
served Terence, gazing at the ceiling. 

“ But it wasn’t natural for a baby not to notice its 
fawthah and mothah,” expanded “ Gerald.” 

“He simply turned his face to the wall and never 
noticed anything,” added “ Dolores.” . 

“ Niver wance did he even say ga-ga or goo-goo,” sup- 
plemented Mrs. Clancy. “ But that was before they called 
in Dr. Epps!” 

“Who’s Doctor Epps?” 

“ He’s the biggest man in his specialty in the city,” said 
“ Gerald.” 

“ He’s a baby psychologist,” elaborated “ Cicily.” 

“His father runs th’ junk shop on Second Avenoo,” 
put in Mrs. Clancy. “ You know him well. And he gets 
twinty-five dollars a visit!” 

“ Not av my money,” corrected “ Clancy, Inc.’”’ prompt- 
ly. ‘“ D’ye mane ould Abe Epstein’s son Jakey?” He 
threw up his hands. “ Me last hope av poshterity is gone. 
Even the Jews is ashamed av their fathers’ names. No 
matter! What did Doctor Epps do?” 

“He discovered what was the matter with little Cal,” 
said “ Gerald” sulkily. 

“And what was that?” asked Terence. “I never 
belaved much in doctors myself. Me grandmother buried 
five children and never had the doctor for wan av thim! 
I asked what did Jakey Epstein discover was wrong, if 
anything?” 

“The baby wasn’t socially inclined!” chanted the 
chorus in unison. 

“ Not socially inclined!” echoed “ Clancy, Inc.” “ Not 
socially inclined, eh! Well, thin, from what I’m told, 
nayther of his namesakes was anny different.” 

His wife’s indignation broke control. “ What’s the 
good av tellin’ you anything,” she cried. “ You that has 
the heart of a stone. Any grandfather in the world 
would be dancin’ with joy, even if he was a heathen 
Chinee, to learn that his own grandchild had changed in- 
side of two weeks from a dumb omadhaun into a laughin’ 
happy, rale baby that’s never still from morning till 
night.” 

“ And all because Dr. Epps changed his diet,” exploded 
“ Beatrice.” 

“To nothing but the whites of eggs,” announced 
“Gerald” proudly. 

“ Ain’t science grand, ‘ Clancy, Inc.’” piped “ Cicily.” 
“ Think of accomplishing such a cure just with the white 
of eggs!” 

“It is grand, Kate, me girl,” admitted her father, a 
slow smile creeping to the corners of his mouth. “ But 
little Cal only goes to prove how little science knows after 
all. Think av what your nevyah would do if Jakey Ep- 
stein had only fed him the yolks! Be this time he’d be 
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A Catholic Anthropologist 


Hans MITrTerRAver, Ph.D. 


RECENT number of AMeErica contained an inter- 

esting acccunt of the new Missionary Museum in 
the Lateran Palace at Rome. The chief moving spirit 
of this Museum, as of the Missionary Exposition of 
Jubilee Year, was Father Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., one 
of the foremost anthropologists of our time. 

Father Schmidt, who celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
on February 16 of the present year, is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest student of anthropology now living. 
The best proof of this assertion is the “ Wilhelm Schmidt 
Festschrift ”—the Wilhelm Schmidt Jubilee Publication— 
a huge tome of more than 800 pages which was published 
towards the end of February as a testimonial of the 
world’s recognition of his studies in this branch of science. 

This honorary gift, unique in its composition and 
abounding in stores of scientific knowledge from repre- 
sentatives of international fame, was presented to him 
as pioneer and patron of the modern sciences; as student 
of languages, peoples and religions; as founder of the 
international periodical of anthropology and philology, 
Anthropos ; as organizer and president of the international 
courses of religious ethnology and as promoter of count- 
less research expeditions in the interest of ethnology. 

In all, seventy-two contributors of first-class rank in 
science, representing about twenty nations collaborated in 
this gigantic work. America was represented by her 
great ethnologists, Cooper, Kroeber and Lowie. 

Father Schmidt is, at present, the most renowned ex- 
ponent of the historical method in anthropology and as 
such, is a strenuous opponent of Evolution. To combat 
this theory he has constructed his own so-called “ Kultur- 
kreislehre ” (theory of the periods of culture). He has 
taken issue with and is now refuting the theory of 
promiscuity, advanced by the American scientist, Morgan. 

According to Morgan, primitive man had no idea of a 
definite form for family life and marriage, but lived an 
unbridled sexual life from which monogamy gradually 
developed after a lengthy period of evolution. Father 
Schmidt has established just the contrary, through his 
investigations of the conditions of the aboriginal tribes, 
especially the Pygmies. This latter tribe represents the 
most primitive class of people now extant and hence most 
clearly reflects the degree of culture and intellectual de- 
velopment of palaeo-anthropic times. 

He was the inspiration or collaborator of many scientific 
expeditions to the Pacific Ocean islands, to Tierra del 
Fuego of South America, to Australia, to the torrid zones 
of Africa, as well as to the Polar regions. 

The data gathered by the members of these various 
expeditions showed that all the tribes which have been 
the subject of investigation observe the practice of an 
indissoluble, monogamous union in its purest form, based 
upon fidelity, liberty and mutual sympathy. In all these 
places there is perfect equality between husband and wife. 
The father and mother look upon their children as the 
greatest fortune to which they have fallen heirs. Parents 
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show the same dutiful affection for their parents. One 
of the fundamental precepts which the parents inculcate 
in their children runs thus: Reverence your elders and 
love your parents. The tribe and the State, on the other 
hand, in comparison with the family are only slightly 
developed. The power is not in the hands of a chieftain 
but resides in a council composed of the heads of the 
families. There is no restriction of freedom; no econom- 
ical or social distinctions. There is no vestige of slavery 
the like of which we meet in such brutal and open forms 
among the Egyptians and Assyrians and such as, even 
today, though it is officially abolished, we encounter in 
variously disguised forms in our larger industrial centers. 

These discoveries in turn established the inevitable 
conclusions that it is not the State but the family which 
is the true source of social development; it is the family 
and not the State that has prior rights especially in the 
education of the children and consequently the State is 
not the lord of the family and should not be permitted 
to encroach upon or do violence to the rights of the 
family; and finally the family is not a product of evolu- 
tion, nor is it a mark of higher civilization, but we find 
it in all its purity even in the childhood of humanity. 

In opposition to the different theories of religious 
science which explain the development of religion by 
Animism, Incantation, Nature Worship and such-like 
cults, all of which suppose an introductory period during 
which no form of religion existed, Father Schmidt has 
actually proved that among this primitive people of 
humanity the pure conception of monotheism is pre- 
valent. Indeed it sounds like a greeting from the other 
world to hear the few inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, 
the oldest tribe of South America, address their God as 
a Father and to listen to the Kurney tribes as they salute 
their Maker in a prayer whose introductory words are 
“ Our Father.” To such people their God is no mysteri- 
ous being devoid of reason. He is their most bountiful 
Ruler, the protector of their lives to whom they fly both 
in misfortune and in spiritual darkness and from whom 
they can be sure of obtaining assistance. 

The Tierra del Fuegans, for example, do not begin the 
hunt until they have first called upon the Supreme Being 
for protection. He is the Creator of the entire world 
which manifests itself to them as a well regulated 
universe. This popular mode of conceiving God as the 
Creator of the whole world is in no way circumscribed 
by nationalism from which its deities spring, as in later 
periods of cultural development happened among the 
Romans, Hindus and other nations. While the latter 
offered bloody, even, at times, human victims, these 
primitive tribes have the custom of dedicating the first- 
fruits of the fields to the Supreme Being. 

Through these fundamental investigations of Father 
Schmidt and his collaborators we get an entirely new 
picture of prehistoric mankind. Father Schmidt’s dis- 
tinction is that he has ushered in a new era for anthro- 
pology. His work tends to disprove the theory that man 
began his terrestrial existence in a savage state and later 
automatically and by constant striving after higher things 
developed the civilization of the present day. It shows 
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that man in his primitive state was endowed with the 
same spiritual and moral qualities that he now enjoys, 
and that his subsequent development was not an advance- 
ment but a retrogression. 

The causes of this decline cannot be treated here in 
full, but from the work of Father Schmidt it is evident 
that the greater the material prosperity, the less developed 
is the spiritual side of man and so much nearer does 
universal culture approach its decay. With the ascent 
of material well-being there generally goes hand in hand 
a deterioration in morality. 

But+Father Schmidt is not merely an anthropologist 
and philologist. He is also one of the most prominent 
leaders in working for the uplift of the German people. 
As before the War he sounded a warning against heaping 
up material possessions and instruments of war-craft—a 
policy which fomented such widespread envy and hatred 
—now after the universal collapse which visited the 
nation, he preaches a genuine reform of the interior spirit. 

For Father Schmidt the great upheaval of 1918 had 
a far greater spiritual than material significance. Hence 
he never wearies pleading for a return to self-contempla- 
tion. For the speedy realization of this end he urges a 
reorganization of the pastoral office and is a very energetic 
leader in this revival. Thus he became the originator of 
the liturgical movement in Austria. With the same pur- 
pose in view he is also encouraging an extensive and 
practical retreat movement for the workingmen’s classes 
in the cities. Besides, he strives to awaken a popular 
sentiment against interest—for in reality the prohibition 
of interest has never been entirely removed by the 
Church. He plans to have the social structure organized 
in classes and to create a more unified economic condition 
so that the individuals may not be handicapped by com- 
petition, may meet with greater protection and instead 
of spending all their time in seeking means of subsistence 
may devote more time to their spiritual interests. By 
these methods he proposes to bring more rest and peace 
into the whole course of life. 

The class hatred that divides the German people is a 
source of great pain to him. It is to rid the nation of 
this hatred that he contemplates the new social organiza- 
tion to which he have previously alluded. He is convinced 
that no mere external organization will wipe out this 
hatred unless there be genuine, living charity in the 
hearts of the people. With this object in view he has 
becomes a promoter of the Vincentian and Elizabethan 
conferences. 

He has ceaselessly labored for an interior conversion 
and through uplifting of the souls of the people through 
sermons, conferences, publications and especially in- 
spirational sermons on the life of Christ. 

Father Schmidt, however, does not only preach but 
lives a true Christ-like life. His is a childlike and pious 
nature; wholly unaffected and modest; gracious and 
charitable. Yet this same gentle man can be inexorable 
in scientific disputes and in upholding his own convictions. 
He has very often maintained his opinions, alone, in the 
face of all opposition and only later was his attitude 
vindicated when his opinions proved to be the correct ones. 
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His personality is irresistible. As he has a calm and 
imperturbable bearing he inspires a like tranquillity in 
those with whom he comes in contact. He is a man of 
intense activity who allows no minute to be idle. How 
could he, otherwise, have produced ninety scientific works 
many of which cover about 1,000 pages? He understands 
sixty languages, many of which he has completely 
mastered. In spite of his laborious life he finds leisure 
to keep up relations with celebrated personalities through- 
out the world. He was a close friend of the late Cardinal 
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Mercier and cooperated with Bishop d’Herbigny, S. J., in 
his efforts to reunite the Orthodox Russian Church with 
the Catholic Church. He was confessor and one of the 
most influential advisers of the late Emperor Karl, the 
last ruler of Austria. He has been granted protracted 
audiences with the Holy Father and at his appearance 
in the Vatican the bystanders whisper respectfully, 
“ Padre Schmidt.” — 

May God grant this learned and holy man a life of 
many years, fruitful in blessings. 


This Is an Advertising Age 


Mary H. KENNEDY 


[In the following article Miss Kennedy tackles the age-old prob- 
lem of the dearth of Catholic books in Catholic homes. AMERICA 
presents her solution, not because it agrees with it, but to show 
what some Catholics are thinking. Discussion is invited.] 


A pegs, looks up at me with puckered brows and 
says sorrowfully: “I’m tuck!” Then, he clears the 
cardboard deck, shakes up the pegs—and starts again! 

Some day he is going to solve that puzzle. . 

Some day, too, the puzzle of how-to-get-the-Catholic- 
reading-public-to-read-Catholic-books-and-magazines will 
be solved also. I would suggest, humbly, though vigor- 
ously, from the standpoint of quite a voluminous Catholic 
reader, that the puzzle board be cleared of all its parts, 
completely shaken up and put together again—differently. 

Let’s be frank. 

Of course, “this is a reading age.” Why? Because 
it is an advertising age. I think this reason is the chief 
reason. Rather a blow to the intellectuals who consider 
that the readers read because they think. Nonsense! 
They read, the great mass of the reading public, because 
they follow the line of least resistance and let others do 
their thinking for them and because it is pounded into 
them to read—this, that and the other thing and because 
they are entertained in so doing, after being not only led 
but sometimes even driven to it. 

It is a great game, this game of advertising. The 
modern publisher knows its every move and is continually 
shaking up the pegs in order to solve the problem a little 
more quickly, a little more spectacularly. Bookstores 
array their wares enticingly. The window displays are 
marvels of seductive invitations. The mails are flooded 
with pamphlets, cards, folders, entreating the recipient to 
buy this book, to subscribe to that magazine. Even with 
our monthly statements from the department stores comes 
an invitation to take such and such periodical or to buy 
So’s-and-So’s book, the subscription or books’s cost “ to 
be billed on your account next month.” 

The advertisements of today are so alluring! We still 
want to live where we are not, to be what we are not— 
so we fall for the spider’s supplication “ Come into my 
parlor.” Sometimes, wisely; sometimes and more often, 


not too well. 


LITTLE boy friend of mine, after playing a 
certain puzzle game for a while, puts down the 


I was passing a Catholic institution one glorious Spring 
day lately. Down the steps of that building there tripped 
—no, danced, as I walked by, a young and pretty girl, as 
fresh and innocent-looking and as clean as the Spring 
morning itself. Underneath her arm was a thumbed and 
very worn copy of a certain obnoxious magazine that 
is advertised wherever a newspaper is printed and flaunted 
boldly and broadly wherever a newsstand or bookstore 
flourishes. The sight of the two together—the girl was a 
Catholic but I would have had the same feelings had she 
not been—made me almost physically sick. That maga- 
zine is popular because it is advertised. 

Never in the history of mankind has there been such 
an output of literature—if we may use the term—and 
to a great extent, too, trashy and dangerous reading, put 
out chiefly because there is money in its making, spread 
and read widely because its backers know how to adver- 
tise. 

In the present aye, if the other fellow does a thing 
it seems we have to do it, too. Emerson says: “It 
is a tie between men to have read the same book; and 
it is a disadvantage not to have read the book your mates 
have read, or not to have read it at the same time, so 
that it may take the place in your culture that it does in 
theirs.” I would like to think that Emerson speaks for 
our day, too, but I am afraid that to fit that quotation to 
the majority of us it should read: “It is a race among 
men to read the latest book; and it is almost a social 
disgrace not to have read the book your mates have read, 
or not to have read it first, so that it may take the place 
in your chatter before it does in theirs.” 

Do we Catholics advertise our goods sufficiently, and 
to the point? Have we not the goods to advertise? / 
think we have. Giving but a casual glance over the list 
of the top-notch writers of today we can check at least 
one internationally well-known and accredited Catholic 
novelist and one or two others rapidly reaching that class, 
Catholic essayists, biographers and philosophers of the 
highest repute, Catholic poets standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the first poets of the times, Catholic short- 
story writers, etc. 

We have the goods. We can advertise them. We do 
advertise them. Are our advertisements reaching the 
Catholic masses? 
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Witness the wholesale publicity given to the splendid 
article, “A Catholic Laywoman’s Point of View,” by 
Grace H. Sherwood in Scribner's last year. I would not 
hesitate to state that but a handful of Catholic readers 
missed that sterling paper. Why? Because every Catho- 
lic newspaper and magazine in the country advertised it. 
The pulpit advertised it. Catholic clubs and organizations 
advertised it. The entire Catholic reading public was 
bombarded with the recommendation that it was the thing 
to do, to read that article, and read it we did—with profit 
and enjoyment. 

That one incident merely goes to show that when we 
want to do a thing we can do it. Why not pound it into 
the heads of more of us that the thing to do is to read 
Catholic literature? 

We are a pretty lethargic lot, we Catholics, or, perhaps, 
we are only humble. We do not show off enough. In 
fact, we make decidedly poor customers for those of us 
who sell showcases. 

Some Catholic bookstores are dusty. There is no head 
or tail to them. We have one in our city and to date 
I have never seen books displayed in its windows. They 
are a by-product in some of our Catholic supply stores. 
Candlesticks, statues, holy-water fonts are always to the 
front. Because they are sold, I suppose. Books are nice 
for prizes in Catholic high schools and academies and 
to be given to a newly ordained priest or to a Sister. 
What books? “ Well, what about ‘ Fabiola’? Or Spald- 
ing’s ‘ Education and the Higher Life’? Or—oh, yes, 
Benson is always reliable.” 

Why cannot our publishers reach a larger field with 
their Catholic book-and-magazine advertisements? We 
have the goods. The goods are not bought. Will some- 
body tell me the answer? 

I notice that a Catholic-book-a-month club has been 
established and I am wondering just how the organizers 
intend to put the thing over. If they haven’t a go-getter 
of an advertising man or woman on their staff and if they 
do not feature a mystery story occasionally with their 
works of philosophy and poetry, that club will not be 
popular. 

We live in an advertising age and we might as well 
recognize the fact. Our competitors advertise. Let us 
not bewail present conditions—that the latter’s goods are 
taking the bloom off our young and raising doubts in 
our elders, if we do not reach out and make these same 
young people listen to us. 

Rumor has it that a great advertising campaign to “ put 
over ” sauerkraut is now being carried on, said campaign 
to cost $1,000,000. In my opinion, it will take more than 
a million to put that commodity over. But I surely admire 
and cordially wish its producers well. And I wouldn’t be 
surprised if they talked me into buying some of the stuff. 

If sauerkraut can be “ put over ’—Catholic literature 
can, too! 

Seriously, today’s literature is a business. It has been 
made so not by its creators but by its backers. Because 
it is a business, and like all business except bootlegging 
kept alive and flourishing by advertising, the present age 
is a reading age. 
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It is impossible, unprofitable and foolish to be merely 
prophets in utilitarian times. 

A great deal more may be said regarding this subject. 
The main reason, however, why the majority of Catholics 
do not read Catholic literature is the fact, I think, that 
they do not know it exists. 


Education 
The Catholic Educational Convention 


Witui1AM I. Lonercan, S.J. 


HILE the country was agog during the last week 

of June over the political convention staged at 
Houston, Chicago was host to some 1,500 men and 
women at another gathering of hardly less importance 
for its bearing on national life than the nomination of a 
Presidential candidate. Its sessions were not broadcast 
to the world, and even the local press gave it little more 
than cursory recognition. Yet if the youth of today will 
constitute the America of tomorrow, any meeting of a 
group responsible for the intellectual, moral and religious 
formation of more than two and a half millions of them 
ought to be significant. 

The Chicago Convention marked the twenty-fifth annual 
get-together of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. From north, south, east and west its members 
assembled to discuss policies and exchange ideas regarding 
the work to which they and their institutions were conse- 
crated. Every important phase of educational activity 
from grade classes to graduate-school work, including the 
specialized problems met in seminaries for the training 
of the clergy and in schools for the blind and deaf-mutes, 
received consideration. The discussions which occupied 
the delegates during the four days they were in session, 
were free and frank. While spirited at times, they were 
always harmonious, and the laity no less than the clergy 
and Religious men and women, participated in them. 

In general the keynote of the Convention was pro- 
gressiveness. While the unchangeable principles and 
traditional religious and cultural ideals for which Catholic 
education stands were repeatedly emphasized, evidence 
was plentiful that our colleges, academies and parish 
schools, and their teachers, were thoroughly abreast of 
the times, overlooking or neglecting none of the sound 
contemporary helps which scientific development and 
psychological research have put at the service of education. 

In more than one departmental meeting interesting and 
informative papers were presented on character and re- 
ligious formation, as well as studies of methods of ap- 
proaching such subjects as chemistry, mathematics, Eng- 
lish literature and Latin. Proposals were considered 
looking to an even more marked improvement in the 
personnel and equipment of our colleges and secondary 
schools and in the work of our graduate schools, notably 
regarding the status of the lay professors engaged in them. 

Much attention was given by the Convention to the 
subject of standardization. While not unappreciative of 
the necessity and advantages of a certain uniformity and 
of rational standards regarding fundamentals, it was: 
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evident from the scholarly paper of the Rev. Henry 
Woods, S.J., which, in the opening meeting, attacked the 
abuses of standardization, that Catholic education stands 
especially for individualism both as regards the training 
of students and the conduct of institutions. 

Though the delegates had good reason to deplore the 
handicaps under which their various schools labor because 
of the apathy of many Catholics of means, who might 
easily foster their splendidly constructive work but who 
leave them struggling in an almost hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence for lack of material assistance, all that they said 
and did savored of optimism without discouragement. 

On one point only was there any note of warning 
sounded during the sessions of the Convention. Sug- 
gested by His Grace, the Archbishop of Milwaukee, at 
the opening meeting, it was echoed in the discussions of 
more than one sectional group. The delegates were re- 
minded that they have a system of education that has 
been tried and found fruitful for forming scholarly and 
cultured alumni and alumnae and that it must not be 
sacrificed ; that they have ideals and traditions distinctively 
Catholic and that they must be maintained. They were 
warned, and higher institutions of learning for women 
were particularly singled out in the warning, that the 
great danger that threatens Catholic education is that it 
surrender its own best assets to the times and to the un- 
Catholic pedagogical movements popular in secular col- 
leges. Secularization was the enemy which, above and 
before all others, they must beware of. Ours are sup- 
posed to be Catholic schools and so they must remain! 

While need for the warning may not be pressing, those 
familiar with the changes that have necessarily gone on 
of recent years in some of our colleges and universities 
will appreciate that it is not untimely. One can readily 
see that there is grave danger lest professors and in- 
structors brought in from secular institutions, without 
the background of Catholic education themselves and 
without that direction which comes from courses in Catho- 
lic philosophy and pedagogy, may be incapable, irrespec- 
tive of the degrees attached to their names, of giving their 
classes that Catholic coloring and atmosphere that should 
characterize the Catholic college or university. Their 
presence may temporarily enhance the value of certain 
courses, but ultimately the advantage may be secured only 
at the cost of a principle or at a loss to religion itself. 
Scarcely less serious, perhaps, is the danger that threatens 
when our Sisters themselves, as occasionally happens, 
seek their academic degrees in State and secular uni- 
versities at the risk of simultaneously imbibing, even 
innocently, an un-Catholic philosophy that will subse- 
quently affect their own classroom theories and prac- 
tices. Doubtless it is the realization of this that makes 
ecclesiastical legislation on the subject, even of clerics 
attending such institutions, so drastic and restrictive. 

Though the nation has many problems and not a few 
of them in the sphere of education, the Chicago Con- 
vention holds out high hopes at least for that section of 
our growing society that is in the keeping of such men 
and women as met together there. Their philosophy of 
life is sane and definite, their pedagogy sound and pro- 
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gressive and their ideals inspirational and cultural. Under 
such tutelage American democracy is safe and need fear 
no danger. The training they give and the education they 
foster makes for loyal, upright citizenship. It cannot but 
produce men and women conscious of their patriotic duties 
because they are the corollary of their duty to God. 


Sociology 
The Rise of a Twentieth-Century Guild 


Mary E. SPENCER 


A S far back as 1911 a small group of Catholic dentists 
of Boston made it a practice to meet regularly for 
conference and scientific discussion. Choosing for their 
patroness St. Apollonia, a martyr of the third century, 
whose intercession had long been invoked for the cure of 
dental troubles, even before the days of dentists, this group 
called itself the Guild of St. Apollonia. 

During the War their regular meetings were inter- 
rupted. Once again, however, in the Spring of 1920 they 
banded themselves together for spiritual and professional 
reasons, under the direction and with the encouragement 
of His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell. 

In a spirit of consecration they pledged themselves to 
dental-welfare work among the parish-school children of 
greater Boston. Even without the doublet and hose and 
all the alluring glamor of the medieval Guildsmen, these 
modern men of the Guild of St. Apollonia have achieved 
results which are nothing short of spectacular. Starting 
with a group of twenty-five volunteers, their numbers grew 
to a hundred at the end of six months, and within two 
years, more than 250 Catholic dentists had rallied to their 
standard. The numbers in the parent organization con- 
tinue to grow and within the last year the movement has 
spread so rapidly to other American cities that the words 
of Cardinal O’Connell addressed to the members of the 
Guild shortly after its formation seem almost prophetic : 

The work which the Guild has achieved since its inception is 
marvelous, almost staggering, coming as it has from such a 
small body of men. I know that if you keep together, if you 
keep deep in your hearts this solid foundation of a religious 
motive, your Catholic faith warm in you, out of this Guild of a 
couple of hundred men will come a great work. You can inaugur- 
ate a work that will spread through every Christian country in 


the world. 
The secret of the growth of the Guild is its spirit of 


religious fervor. As the members meet regularly for pro- 
fessional growth and advancement, so, too, their spiritual 
welfare is given consideration through an annual retreat, 
a yearly Communion breakfast and the helpful guidance of 
a spiritual director at their monthly meetings. To their 
patroness, St. Apollonia, they have erected a statue in St. 
Cecilia’s Church, Back Bay, Boston, and from this shrine 
they have gone forth to carry out in their own lives her 
Catholic spirit of unselfish service and to show that not 
only by faith but also by works they live up to her ideals. 
Their professional spirit ‘s furthered through scientific 
addresses and papers which have been read by some of 
the most outstanding men in their profession at their 
monthly meetings and through the publication of a dental 
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journal, the Apollonian, the only Catholic dental journal 
in the world. 

Their spirit of charity has made possible a piece of 
voluntary pioneer work which furnishes one of the bright- 
est pages in the history of Catholic school-health activities. 
Through the diocesan superintendent arrangements were 
made for the dentists to work in the school. A member 
of the Guild is assigned yearly to every parish school and 
given the title of captain. Through this captain the teeth 
of all the children in a school are examined annually and 
classified as needing extraction, filling, or cleaning. 
Through him also the school makes arrangements for 
treating those children who could not afford the services 
of a dentist, at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary, Boston. In 
this way it has been possible to examine annually more 
than 35,000 children in the parish schools. The initial 
examination given in 1920 showed that nearly ninety-five 
per cent of the children were in need of dental attention, 
although no provision for this was being made by either 
the home or the school. At first much of the work was 
reparative, consisting ot extractions and fillings. Since 
then as conditions have improved, and to keep pace with 
the best thought in health education, the work has been 
largely prophylactic. The examination of children and 
notification of their parents have continued, and those 
children in urgent need of attention have been given pre- 
ventive treatment. Supplementing the work at the Forsyth 
Infirmary, talks on dental prophylaxis have been given in 
the schools, and through tooth-brush drills, prize-essay 
contests and the regular health-education work in the 
schools dental hygiene has been promoted. 

During the period from 1920 to 1922, over 23,000 chil- 
dren who could not afford treatment were cared for at 
the Forsyth Infirmary, and Catholic dentists to the num- 
ber of ninety worked gratuitously on these children. At 
the close of the school year 1926 the number of children 
given dental treatment had been increased to 57,840. Now 
from 500 to 700 children are cared for weekly. These are 
transported to the Infirmary in Guild busses, each of 
which is in charge of a competent chauffeur and a ma- 
tron. Toward the maintenance and upkeep of the busses 
the Guild contributes annually $8,000-$10,000. The 
achievements of this Boston group have placed their dental- 
hygiene work on a basis unexcelled in any Catholic school 
system in the country. 

In St. Louis some few years later the Catholic dentists 
organized in a similar way under the name of the Catholic 
Welfare Dental Guild, and through the cooperation of the 
St. Louis University Dental School this Guild has made 
some distinctive contributions to the community health 
program. In 1926 the St. Apollonia House, a dental clinic 
exclusively for the use of nuns, was opened. This house 
is equipped with two operating rooms of three chairs each, 
two waiting rooms, an extracting room, an X-ray room, 
a fully equipped laboratory and a general reception room. 
The staff of the clinic is made up of faculty members of 
the St. Louis University School of Dentistry and the 
members of the senior class of the school. During its first 
year of existence more than 3,700 treatments were given 
to 600 Religious. A further step was taken in February, 
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1928, when the St. Louis University Children’s. Dental 
Clinic was opened as a part of the excellent School Health 
Service of the St. Louis Catholic Schools to give treatment 
to the parish-school children of St. Louis. It is a ten- 
chair clinic which will give attention to children who can- 
not afford a private dentist. Here, too, prophylactic treat- 
ment is being stressed, although reparative work is also 
done. The funds for the establishment of the clinic 
were provided through the generosity of one of the St. 
Louis parish priests, while the initial equipment and the 
operating personnel were supplied by the St. Louis Univer- 
sity Dental School. Over 280 children were served during 
the opening month and the steady growth gives promise 
of even bigger achievements. 

Professional men in various parts of the country have 
eagerly watched the outcome of the Boston and St. Louis 
undertakings and, now that a voluntary dental service for 
parish schools has not only been found to be feasible but 
is an established fact, the guild idea is spreading among 
Catholic dentists in widely separated parts of the country. 
The formation of such guilds in Chicago, New York, 
and Washington, D. C., has been reported. Within the 
past few weeks a group of New York dentists, enthu- 
siastic admirers of the Guild of St. Apollonia of Boston, 
met to discuss the advisability and means of establishing 
a chapter of the Guild in New York City. The urgent 
need of such a group in the metropolis can well be under- 
stood when we learn that there are only seventeen part- 
time dentists to take care of more than a million and a 
quarter school children, public and parish, in New York. 

In Washington, D. C., the movement is being spon- 
sored by the Dental School of Georgetown University. 
About seventy-five Catholic dentists have been invited to 
join and share in the spiritual and professional advantages 
of such a unit of the Guild. A three-chair clinic for the 
use of parish-school children is being fitted up in the new 
wing of Georgetown University Hospital and as soon as 
the work of organization is perfected the members will 
offer their services through the diocesan superintendent 
to the parish schools of Washington. 

Aside from the splendid opportunity offered to members 
of the Guild for cooperating in a civic and charitable 
undertaking and for rendering service where service is 
most needed, the results to the children and to the parish- 
school system are far-reaching. The improvement in the 
health of the individual children cannot be overestimated. 
Since the work was started by the Boston Guild there 
has been, according to figures received from the diocesan 
superintendent of schools, a daily increased school attend- 
ance of 2.8 per cent in Boston, 3.6 per cent in Cambridge 
and 2.7 per cent in Somerville, together with a five-per- 
cent reduction of repeaters. The officers of the Guild 
estimate that about $40,000 is thus saved the parish schools 
annually, and that more than a quarter of a million dollars 
has been saved the parish schools of Boston by the care 
of the children’s teeth since the inauguration of their work. 
The splendid work of the Guild of St. Apollonia speaks 
for itself. It cannot fail to appeal to more and more 
professional men who are interested in the Catholic edu- 


cational system. 
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With Scrip and Staff 

HE evils which beset our present marriage legisla- 

tion are pretty well catalogued by Stephen Ewing 
in the July Harper’s. Early and hasty matings are 
pointed out as the source of many tragic unions and he 
quotes the invectives of Judge Sabath, of Chicago, against 
“night-club marriages.” Excessive publicity is harmful, 
as is undue secrecy: 


For the good of society men and women must not be forced—or 
allowed—to recite before the public all the intimate facts of their 
married life and personal distress. It is nothing short of barbar- 
ous to cut open people’s hearts and expose them to the public 


ar 
Certainly no system of divorce should be countenanced which 


allows a husband or wife to obtain a decree without the knowledge 
of the other—as occasionally happens today when the plaintiff 
goes into another State, and the defendant is served by publication. 

Mr. Ewing calls attention to the good accomplished by 
various attempts at reconciliation and adjustment on the 
part of the court, while mentioning, however, that “ other 
judges are more pessimistic about the possibilities of 
reconciliation.” 

He cites the judges as witnesses of present divorce 
evils: 

They have seen with their own eyes the wholesale perjury, the 
frantic dashing from one State to another—in short, the inflexible 
determination of individuals to free themselves of irksome bonds. 
They have seen, too, the tragic results of hundreds upon hundreds 
of hasty matings, and they know that marriage could not be 
approached much more lightly than it is today. 

Than which, as Mr. Graham McNamee would say, there 
can be no whicher. 

There is nothing more disgraceful than divorce by 
collusion of a guilty couple, a detective and a venal 
lawyer. But is the remedy that Mr. Ewing proposes, 
divorce by mutual consent, any remedy, or rather the mere 
choice of a worse evil? 





URNING from one form of divorce law to another 

will not cure the case. The disease of our present 
marriages is in the conception of marriage itself. It is 
looked upon as a union based solely on sentiment, and 
not as a union consecrated to a task divinely appointed 
and divinely assisted for men and women of good will, a 
task for which sentiment is a powerful aid, but for which 
the continuance of sentiment is not absolutely necessary. 
So Mr. Ewing quotes Edouard Westermarck: “If mar- 
riage is not an artificial creation, but an institution based 
on deep-rooted sentiments, conjugal and parental, it will 
last as long as these sentiments last, and should they 
ever cease to exist, no laws in the world could save mar- 
riage from destruction.” This is true, no “laws” could 
save it: but its salvation is not in human laws, but in the 
Divine law, the sacramental helps given to fulfil the Divine 
law, and the understanding by human beings of both. 





O countenance divorce by mutual consent, Mr. Ewing 
appeals to the success of the divorce laws in Scan- 
dinavia, and gently waives aside any relevance in men- 
tioning its abysmal failure in ancient Rome. As to 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, “in none of the three 
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countries has it materially affected the divorce rates, which 
are incidentally very low as compared with ours.” And 
in general, “ reason would appear to prevail to a remark- 
able degree in these Scandinavian divorces.” All that 
this shows actually is that a conservative, sober-minded 
people, despite its divorce laws, still retains some habits 
and instincts dating from its ancient Catholic days. The 
precise question, however, is the effect of such a radical 
system on a people like ours, that is bound by no such 
conservative traditions and instincts. 

For quite a different picture from that of Scandinavia, 
one need only look at the effect of unrestrained divorce 
in Soviet Russia. The following figures are taken by 
the Dossiers de l’ Action populaire from the Soviet organs, 
Bednota (Poverty) and the Red Gazette. 

At Leningrad, in July, 1925, 229 divorces for every 1,000 mar- 
riages; in August, 250 divorces; in September, 285. 

At Moscow, in July 1925, 106 divorces for every 1,000 mar- 
riages, in August, 116; in September, 140. 

In the city of Moscow, for the entire year 1925, a total of 2,796 
divorces for 24,609 marriages. At Leningrad, for the year 1926, 
5,613 divorces for 22,442 marriages. 

In 1927, Moscow had 24,244 marriages and 15,964 divorces. . . . 

Not in the cities only, but in all of Russia, by the testimony 
of the Bolshevists themselves, divorce has become an habitual 
phenomenon. “Divorce takes place everywhere,” writes the Red 
Gazette, “divorce is given by entire families, brother, sister, niece. 
Divorce is obtained at a mere chance entering of the bureau of 
registration; people get a divorce to keep their friends company. 

“Not only young couples get divorces, but old people as well... . 
The procedure is short, almost mechanical. Five or six minutes 
suffice.” 

Like a shadow, the practice of legalized abortion follows 
close on that of facile divorce. In 1926, out of 19,253 
requests for abortion permits, 17,053 operations were 
permitted. For the first half of the year 1927, the num- 
ber of these requests increased to 14,186 and that of the 
authorizations to 11,722. The mothers suffer the inevit- 
able consequences. “ Out of 155,000 abortions,” says the 
Bednota, “ 66,000 have brought sickness upon those who 
have submitted to them, and 3,000 women have died.” 





INCE sentiment is made to play such an overburdened 
part in the modern idea of marriage, it may be well 
to hear a suggestion from Cécile Jéglot: 

The first thing that a girl ought to understand or at least be 
made to understand is that love, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is not the whole of life. She should know that as long 
as there exists a natural law over which human beings can assert 
their control, there is no such thing as an absolute, inevitable right 
to be loved. Moreover, she should know that a person, in order 
to achieve all that she possibly can of good and service in this 
world, does not necessarily need love as it is commonly thought 
of. For this follows from the fact that the fulness of life is not 
limited, nor reserved to this form of love. Beside so many splendid, 
sincere, fruitful loves, how many are useless, evil, or disastrous! 

Yet breaking up the home, the very foundation of 
human society, out of disappointment that this supposed 
absolute right to receive love is frustrated, is after all, 
only an extreme consequence of this particular view of 
life. And the only satisfactory way out of the present 
tangle will be by finding the true, and not the supposed 
basis of a real and lasting union. THE PILcR™. 
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Literature 


Thoughts on Sir Kenelm Digby 


HELAN MAREE TOOLE 


ORTY-EIGHT years have passed since March 22, 
1880, the day on which Sir Kenelm Digby was 
buried in Kensal Green. Cambridge University has failed 
to award him a niche of honor for being the “Founder of 
boating on the Cam” and having had 
The task of pulling number seven 
In Trinity’s first famous boat. 

The world of letters still ignores him or else dismisses 
him with a few sentences or paragraphs, as did the London 
Times with its generous ten lines in 1880. When Digby’s 
“Mores Catholici” was republished in this country in 
1904 there was a slight stir. When Bernard Holland pub- 
lished his “ Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Henry Digby ” there 
were admirable reviews written of this book, particularly 
William Barry’s in the Dublin Review and Henry Lap- 
pin’s in the Catholic World. When George Shuster wrote 
his “ Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature,” he 
devoted an illuminating chapter to Kenelm Digby and 
his discovery of the past. Professor Beers, in his “ History 
of Romanticism in the 19th Century,” attempted to analyze 
Digby in a brief space. “The Cambridge History of 
English Literature” merely mentions his name in a long 
list of minor writers. Relatively few have sought to 
bring Digby out of obscurity. 

Two outstanding features in Digby’s ponderous volumes 
are, first, a sincere championship of the medieval epoch, 
with a definite emphasis upon the Church in the Ages of 
Faith and in the subsequent ones of rationalism, material- 
ism and liberalism; second, an appreciation of the “ com- 
mon things” of nature by which he was surrounded. 

Digby’s interest in medievalism was increased to an 
evaluation of the Church by his appreciation of Chateau- 
briand’s “Le Genie du Christianisme,” De Maistre’s 
treatises and the works of the German Romanticists. 
Religious questions were perplexing him. In 1820, he 
won the Norissian prize for an essay “ Evidences of the 
Christian Religion.” Later, Digby went to France where 
he remained until the death of Louis XVIII. Then, sad- 
dened at the realization that monarchical government with 
its grandeur and splendor was fading, he returned to 
England. In the autumn of 1825, Digby was converted 
from Anglicanism to Catholicism. Digby, who was born 
a year earlier than Cardinal Newman, entered the Church 
twenty years before him. 

Digby came to his self-appointed task with exhilaration. 
His zealous study of the Middle Ages and his subsequent 
conversion aided in modeling his prose arch to faith. Its 
three component parts are gracefully linked. Its contents 
are a glorious tribute. 

In the background of the “ Broad Stone of Honour,” 
“Mores Catholici” and ‘“ Compitum,” loom medieval 
cathedrals and austere monasteries, symbols of the supreme 
trust in God during the Middle Ages. Surrounding these 


holy structures are men and women from all strata of 
Unlike Sir 


society bound together by a common cause. 
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Walter Scott who scoffed at the ecclesiastical dominance 
of the past and picturesquely portrayed the pomp of tour- 
naments, Digby glorified and epitomized the tremendous 
wealth of the Ages of Faith. The darker, more passion- 
ate movements, the sordid atmosphere of crimes and 
plagues are omitted. He did not think that these were an 
index of the medieval mind and spirit. Montalambert, in 
“ Monks of the West,” states: ‘“‘ The defective aspect of 
the Middle Ages has not been sufficiently brought to light 
by Mr. Digby.” Nevertheless, he saw beyond any gloomy 
horizon, discovering the heart of medieval society per- 
meated with a spiritual and internal life. “This grand, 
swarthy knight who might have stepped out of some 
portrait in his father’s house” may have been an ana- 
chronism. He was not a Boccaccio singing wildly in a 
“ Decamerone.” He tried to be a St. Augustine of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the “ Broad Stone of Honour,” this stout combatant 
began his defense of the Church. Nestled among chival- 
resque legends and saintly deeds, one discovers his defini- 
tion of the Church. It was for him a religious society 
existing throughout the world of unbroken, historic con- 
tinuity consisting of the people of all nations and lan- 
guages which is visibly, avowedly and organically con- 
nected with the See at Rome. The Church brings all 
natural beauty to the ministry of religion, the tall, narrow, 
pointed eastern windows of the Gothic choir, a cloud of 
incense perfuming the air, and the “voice of a youth 
tuned to angelic hymns ”’ while the morning sun “ shining 
through the colored panes casts its purple or verdant 
beam on the embroidered vestments and marble pave- 
ment.” When a struggling wanderer finds the Catholic 
Church, “the night is past; a bright and everlasting day 
has dawned.” There is an end of wandering, uncertainty, 
doubt and disputation. “ All the articles of Faith and all 
the truths of Revelation are immovably and definitely set- 
tled.” 

In “ Mores Catholici,” through which breathe the eter- 
nal words of the “ Sermon on the Mount” battling with 
the rugged centuries, Digby proves by illustrations from 
the lives of medieval men and women that rest may be 
found only by “ entering upon the way of the holy cross ” 
where men are taught how to endure and sanctify sorrow. 

“Compitum,” which analyzes the past and present, 
compares the Church to a picturesque convent in an an- 
cient, gloomy forest. This setting is an image of that 
“mysterious existence which the mortal race is leading 
on earth.” In the heart of the gigantic wilderness through 
which men’s spirits wander, the Church stands alone 
“with all ways concentrating and meeting in it.” There 
are many roads clearly marked with signals and crosses 
which lead men to the “ citadel of truth.” 

Sir Kenelm Digby probably would have had many en- 
thusiastic readers if he had early discarded his awkward 
and cumbersome style. The literary technique of these 
three works, precious mines and serious records of his- 
torical information, “out-Digbies Digby.” His accumula- 
tive thoughts, his tremendous array of sources, tumbled 
from his pen in quick and haphazard succession. He 
never bothered to arrange nor assort them in any coherent 
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and emphatic manner. Even a circumspect reader loses 
his way in the confusing network of illustrations and the 
winding labyrinths of his conglomeration of anecdotes and 
quotations. If Digby had possessed the incisive word of 
a Carlyle, the art of a Ruskin phrase, or the interpretative 
and dynamic skill of a Thompson, the pages of his works 
would be thumbed and rethumbed. 

In Digby’s major, and particularly his minor works, a 
second dominant note is obvious, namely his philosophizing 
and impressionistic views of the “common things” of 
nature, by which he means the usual, everyday or familiar. 
He tried to teach the reader that the full zest of enjoy- 
ment was to be found in the “ common things” by which 
he was surrounded. 

He was furnished with rich material for a chain of 
continental and English scenes of intrinsic beauty. In 
Switzerland, Digby strayed through verdant, fragrant 
meadows dotted with tangled groves and crossed rippling, 
winding brooks. Peaceful convents, inviting chapels, and 
somber crosses stood in nature’s whimsical courts. Large 
villas and weather beaten pavilions adjoined them. 
Through the hyaline, vibrant air sounded the liquid sym- 
phony of the various monasteries’ bells, tolling at the 
solemn sublime moment of the elevation. Through an 
humble, little cloister window he caught a glimpse of a 
holy frair meditating in his bare dim cell. A peaceful, 
blessed calm reigned. The groves, the meadows, the 
garden and the surrounding hills had imbibed the celes- 
tial tranquillity of the blessed enclosure. 

In “ Evenings on the Thames” Digby urged English- 
men to be in harmony with the homely delights which 
Providence has scattered so profusely and magnificently 
for their use. Graphic sketches of the scintillating Thames 
glide along through these two artistic volumes. In the 
“ Chapel of St. John,” an alluring picture painted by many 
vivid strokes is delitescent among a motley group of para- 
graphs. Digby tried to advertise the simple pleasures 
gained from journeying down the Thames to that region 
of England so similar to France. He breathed a “ more 
elastic air” along its white cliffs. 

Digby advised anyone who was weary from long, soli- 
tary study to go to the lowly retreats where “ by touching 
Mother Earth ” he would be able to “ renew his strength ” 
and recover what is the most precious of intellectual gifts, 
universality of mind and unlimited benevolence by habits 
of conversation with the loving side of nature. He fur- 
ther observed “ that the beauty of the earth, the common 
things and common persons of the world are called upon 
. . . to praise the Creator.” It is not only the angels that 
are so exhorted but all common visible things “ which if 
they were not worthy of being much thought about would 
hardly have been called upon to fulfil such a pure and 
exalted ministry.” 

Even when an older man this “ grand seigneur ” lived 
in simplicity, attending Mass daily at the old Dominican 
Church on Havestock Hill or one of the nearby parishes, 
painting portraits for many convents, and listening to his 
daughter sing at tea time. Every day he walked over 
his picturesque estate of six acres at Shaftesbury House. 
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old friends, Brinkley Marley, Lady John Manners, John 
Hoey, and Cardinal Manning. 

Especially among Catholics there ought to be a revival 
of Digby who refashioned the past and “‘ common things ” 
with a romanticist touch and a Victorian finish. 


REVIEWS 


The Son of Man. The Story of Jesus. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $3.00. 

Were it not that the author of this volume has written a 
biography of Napoleon which, the publisher announces, reached 
the three-hundred thousandth, and has become one of the best 
known foreign writers whose work has been put before the 
American public, the present volume would merit not one word 
of comment. It purports to tell the story of Jesus. It is the 
version of a descendant of those who rejected Jesus as their 
Messiah, and not a descendant alone, but a rationalistic one. It 
admits no Divinity in Christ, it finds human weaknesses in Him. 
It misinterprets His motives, it misunderstands His ideals, it 
perverts His teachings, it discredits His actions, it tortures His 
whole career. It is dishonest in its omissions of and malicious 
in its additions to the known facts of His career. And to any 
Christian, it is repulsive and blasphemous. There is little novelty 
in the opinions expressed by Herr Ludwig; they have been the 
commonplaces of the agnostic and atheistic and rationalistic com- 
mentators for a century. One outrage we have been saved from 
in this country, namely, the serial publication of the volume in 
the newspapers. Its book publication is another affront to Christian 
belief by a publisher who has offended before. Ws; de, Es 


By Emm Lupwic. 





Talleyrand: The Training of a Statesman. By ANNA Bow- 
MAN Dopp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

Possibly the briefest yet most adequate summary of the life 
of Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord is to characterize 
him as a scandalous churchman and a clever but unscrupulous 
statesman. Forced by his parents into the sanctuary, for which his 
loose morals totally unfitted him, he early achieved a reputation 
for ability, and his own and his friends’ intrigues gained him the 
bishopric of Autun. His single appearance in his See was to 
be elected a member of the States General. Already in the public 
eye before the French Revolution, following its outbreak he rose 
to be one of the most important personages in Europe. Joining 
the constitutional clergy, he was excommunicated, only to throw 
himself more ardently into the political maelstrom. In turn Am- 
bassador to England, refugee to the United States, ally of Bona- 
parte to whose favor he owed the principality of Benevento 
though later he fell into disgrace with Napoleon because of his 
opposition to the Spanish War in 1809, friend of the restored 
Bourbons, his political career was interesting and colorful. For- 
tunately, in his last illness an attempt was made to recant his errors 
and repair his scandals, and he died in the bosom of the Church 
he had so shamelessly dishonored. Mrs. Dodd writes his life 
entertainingly, and for the most part fairly, impartially, and with- 
out exaggeration. Here and there are inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies as, for example, when she refers to Talleyrand taking 
vows as a priest and bishop, and assumes to be factual the 
political intrigues which some historians have attributed to the 
Jesuits. One reads with surprise her description of a function in 
which “the Bishop swung the silver censer containing the holy 
water over the vast assemblage, over the guards, the priests, and 
with a perceptible gesture of respect he asperged the King and 
Queen.” Talleyrand’s associates and the movements in which he 
played so important a part are brought into the picture to give 
it its background, though at times the author with her elaborate 
details leads the reader away from the main subject. While 
the volume shows the Prince Bishop as a renegade to his Faith, 
and a traiter to his friends, it is sympathetically written to the 
extent of justifying the claim he himself so frequently made on 
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by a genuine desire to foster the interests of his country. American 
readers will doubtless be most interested in Talleyrand’s relations 
with our Colonials, and with the account of his visit to America 
and the impressions gained therefrom. W. I. L. 





American Criticism. By NorMAN Foerster. Boston: Hough- 


ton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

This is not a history of the rise and development of critical 
writing in America, as the title might mislead one to expect, but 
rather a detailed study of four American writers, Poe, Emerson, 
Lowell and Whitman, with a concluding chapter in which Mr. 
Foerster outlines his own position as a critic. Starting with this 
last chapter one would be forewarned that the author is an academic 
humanist. Adherence to romantic naturalism is his touchstone. 
If one expects his subjects to suffer from such a test, one will 
be not a little surprised to find them emerging with high honors. 
After a brief statement of the principles upon which criticism is 
based by each author, Mr. Foerster then examines in detail these 
principles in their bearing on such fundamental matters as the 
role of art, the function of the imagination, the problem of values 
and the role of nationality. This method reveals Poe in the 
finery of Coleridge, Emerson in the shadow of Plato, Lowell 
cramped by his own limitations, Whitman leaning on Rousseau 
and Bacon. Mr. Foerster makes no claim to originality and his 
fifth chapter clearly shows that he has not aimed at it. He is 
quite happy and content in the doctrines of Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More. He gives volume to their call for a critical 
method based on reasoned values, to a preference of conflict over 
escape, to the cult of intellectual discipline and ethical realism. 
Whether or not one is prepared to heed that call and accept the 
system in its entirety does not detract from its importance. It 
will be welcomed by those who are interested in the revival 
of a thoroughly sane critical spirit to replace the present vogue 
of so-called openmindedness in criticism, that is with difficulty 
distinguished from vacuity. One welcomes the day when American 
critics will demand back again from the publishers and editors 
their rights and privileges, which at present have been yielded 
to standards which are mainly commercial and consequently un- 
worthy. F. S. P. 

Progressive Democracy: Addresses and State Papers of 
Alfred E. Smith. Edited by Henry Moskowitz. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 

This collection of public speeches and documents reveals more 
clearly than the many pictures on exhibition the genuine char- 
acter of the Democratic Presidential nominee. Public utterances 
have been, in too many instances, a heavy disguise. With the 
memory of Governor Smith’s recent telegram to the Houston 
Convention still fresh it would seem unnecessary to single him 
out as a striking exception to that class of political leaders who 
trust more to party maneuvers than to the ability of the general 
public unerringly to detect courage and sincerity in official utter- 
ances. This instance can be cited because it is of the same char- 
acter as all the documents which make up this collection. Not 
only do these papers throw strong light on the Governor’s per- 
sonality and reflect clearly his courageous convictions and im- 
partial views on public questions, but they also give an historical 
record of the achievements of the man and the progress of the 
State of New York during his terms of office. In these papers 
Governor Smith covers a wide range of subjects; he speaks of 
the tariff, internal taxation, frauds in Federal office, excessive 
expenditures, the paternalistic tendency in the Federal government, 
the use of natural resources, humanitarian laws, foreign policies 
and religious liberty. Dr. Moskowitz justifies his position as friend 
and adviser of the Governor in this work. Content with a modest 
foreword and, here and there, a brief note of introduction where 
the speeches seemed to call for it, he has also wisely allowed 
the original message to stand on its own merits without attempting 
to over-edit. That it has been a thoroughly enjoyable task can 
be surmised from the appreciation which Dr. Moskowitz shared 
with Norman Hapgood in their biography of Smith which appeared 
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last year. Though the book offers splendid campaign material 
it serves a more lasting purpose and has a much deeper signifi- 
cance. It vindicates Smith’s claim to companionship with the 
early leaders of the Republic who knew the thrill of conviction 
and walked the ways of courage. J. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Catholic Mind.”—The ringing charge of the Rev. Igna- 
tius W. Cox, S.J., to the graduates of Canisius College, Buffalo; 
the searching analysis, made by the Most Rev. Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, of law and its implications for us who are citizens; 
the solid principles on education expounded by the Rt. Rev. Alex- 
ander MacDonald, D.D.: these under the three titles, “The 
University of Christ,” “The Duty of Citizens” and “Education” 
make the issue of the Catholic Mind for July 8, a real contribution 
to educational literature. 





With the Poets.—The spirit of youth at its best comes to us in 
“Songs of Youth” (Nebraska: Society of St. Columban. $1.00), 
by Patrick O’Connor, S.S.C. This slender volume of stirring 
songs is full of the chivalry that flowers into zeal and chastity. 
The leading theme is the great adventure set forth by the Soldier 
Saint, Ignatius, in his meditation on the Kingdom of Christ. There 
are several fine lyrics on the sacramental power of nature and 
on the greatness of littleness as exemplified in the “ Little Flower.” 
There is dignified but cutting scorn in “ Mexico 1926.” For an 
epigrammatic outline of the situation it would be difficult to sur- 
pass. Throughout the volume the rhythm is tuneful even when 
irregular and often stirs the blood with true martial spirit. 

Dorothy Parker, with her flamboyantly jacketed and soberly 
bound “ Sunset Gun” (Boni and Liveright. $2.00), may be described 
as an eighteenth-century flapper born out of due time. The little 
poems and versified skits in this small book are as meticulously 
metrical as Pope could have wished and they are often as keen 
in sarcasm, not to say cynicism, as he could be at his worst. Not 
that Miss Parker lacks a sincere pathos which is at times start- 
lingly tender though now and then wasted on unworthy objects, 
rather with a view, it would seem, to shock any surviving Victorians. 
It is generally hidden behind the forced grin of bravado. There 
are kindly satiric touches that recall dear old Horace and an 
epigrammatic compression that might have been learned from him. 
The device of a surprising reversal in the last line is overworked. 
The language is good contemporary American and the thoughts 
and sentiments will appeal to Sandy and Lil and do them little 
harm and, perhaps, some good. 

John Richard Moreland has given us in “ The Sea and April” 
(White. $1.50), a slim volume of short poems, meditative and 
lyrical which, with few exceptions, keep true to the title of the 
book. Within these limitations of subject matter, the range of 
imagery and vocabulary is even more restricted and a certain trite- 
ness is inevitable. Compensation is found in a compactness of 
expression richly suggestive of the Greek anthology. This ad- 
mirable artistry is marred, at times, by subjoined interpretations 
and moralizing. The lines entitled “Dust” had better been 
omitted. Moreover, there occurs too often a reveling in sorrow 
that seems affectation amid the abundance of sane sentiment and 
true piety so often expressed with rare delicacy. There are 
thrusts of keen irony. The delicacy of the author’s ear is 
evidenced in his cadences, whether informal rhyme or free verse 
is used. 

In Louis Untermeyer’s “Burning Bush” (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.00), we have a collection of short lyrical and meditative poems 
that display the suggestive imagery and delicacy of coloring found 
in Japanese prints. Some of them would benefit by compression. 
The little group of “Six Book Reviews” has the causticity 
of Pope and not a little of his polished sententiousness; “ purple 
platitudes ” is a phrase worth treasuring. The set of “ Apocryphal 
Soliloquies” put in the mouths of Biblical characters will add 
little to the writer’s reputation as a poet and less to his standing 
as an interpreter of Holy Scripture. 
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The Sixteenth Century—An examination of the ecclesi- 
astico-political creed of the sixteenth-century Puritans forms the” 
content of “Church and State” (Macmillan), by the Rev. A. F- 
Scott Pearson. It is chiefly a psychological study of the Eliza- 
bethan Puritan leader, Thomas Cartwright, which aims to dis- 
entangle the religious and political motives which actuated him and 
his co-reformers. Much attention is paid by the author to the 
influence of Cartwright on the Scottish Church and more par- 
ticularly on the Disruption controversy. The volume is a com- 
panion book to an earlier publication, “ Thomas Cartwright and 
Elizabethan Puritanism.” It will interest students of political 
science and of religious history. Cartwright’s views on the re- 
lations of Church and State should give thought to many of 
the descendants of the Puritans who seem so annoyed over the 
Catholic teaching on the subject. However, the volume itself 
is not sympathetically Catholic. 

In “Olavus Petri and the Ecclesiastical Transformation in 
Sweden” (Macmillan. $2.50), Conrad Bergendoff essays to tell 
the story of the beginnings of the Reformation in Sweden, to 
which he attributes the growth of the relatively unknown northern 
country to a World Power with its consequent influence on 
Western civilization. The volume deals with the political and 
economic movements which marked the reign of Gustavus I and 
the religious work of Olavus Petri and Laurentius Andreae, who 
abandoning Catholicism and cooperating together sowed the seeds 
of the modern Protestant Swedish nation. The central figure 
in the study is Olavus. 

Franklin Charles Palm offers in “Politics and Religion in 
Sixteenth-Century France” (Ginn), a study of the career of 
Henry of Montmorency-Damville, Governor of Languedoc, Duke 
of Montmorency, marshal and constable of France. He was one 
of the leaders of the Politique party which advocated the sub- 
ordination of all interests to the welfare of the State. As a pro- 
tagonist of religious tolerance he was an important factor in the 
rise to power of Henry of Navarre and the promulgation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Though always loyal to the Holy See he was 
very often not at one with many of his Catholic countrymen on 
political questions. His place in history is largely determined by 
his role of an advocate of religious liberty and political unity. 





Summer Reading for Boys.—A fascinating story of stirring 
times is told by the Rev. Neil Boyton, S.J., in his account of 
“ Mississippi’s Blackrobe” (Benziger. $1.25). Even in this ac- 
count of the great Father Marquette, the young reader will dis- 
cover the rapid-fire adventures, the crisp style and sparkling 
humor which have marked Father Boyton’s other stories. But 
here the scene is changed from “The Sands of Coney” and 
“Where Monkeys Swing” and the adventures have that con- 
vincing ring which comes from an historical background. One 
meets the hostile Sioux, the Tuscaroras, the fierce Chickasaws and 
the feathered and savage Mitchegameas. The terrors of the 
Devil’s Cabin, the battlefields of Indian cruelty and bravery, the 
gruesomeness of the Thunder Bird, the trampling to death in 
buffalo hunt of “ Found in the Grass,” Marquette’s little Indian 
friend, all are strongly visualized by an unerring imagination. The 
boys who have been waiting for another story like “ Mangled 
Hands” will shout a loud “ Whoopee” for this worthy successor. 

“Chico, The Circus Cherub” (Appleton. $2.00) is a quaint, 
lively story that will delight young readers not yet in their ’teens. 
Chico who was born while the circus was in winter quarters, from 
the start had for playmates all the strange circus people and even 
made friends with the elephant and the tiger twins. Stella Burke 
May, who tells the story, has reflected all the gayety, adventure 
and color of a circus parade. Howard R. Garis, who has de- 
lighted youthful readers with his books about Uncle Wiggily has 
written a charming story called “ Tuftoo The Clown” (Appleton. 
$2.00) which gives boys and girls a truthful picture of life in 
a puppet show. Tuftoo is a wooden doll with a smiling face and 
a suit of many-colored silk. When he is lost from the big caravan 
Molla and Dick find him and later share his adventures in their 
travels from town to town. 
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ye The River Between. The Feathered Serpent. 
The Holiday. Captain Jack. But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. 
The young architect imagined that a letter of resignation was 


the surest way of securing an increase of salary from his chief. 
But the bitter disappointment which followed the acceptance of 
his resignation, brought John Allenby to Soho where he made 
the acquaintance of the little French girl who brings action and 
adventure into the romantic story of Philip Hughes. “Together” 
(Appleton. $2.00) tells of the net of circumstances which brought 
Marie to live in John’s flat. The innocent young French girl and 
the incorruptible Englishman live together, but in separate rooms. 
This, however, does not prevent stories from circulating. As a 
consequence Marie takes flight, but during her four years of 
absence John becomes the greatest architect in the United King- 
dom and is engaged to an English girl. Meanwhile Marie gains 
applause as the greatest prima donna in Europe. One imagines 
that they all lived happily ever after. 

The Hudson river, which separates the Palisades from Gotham, 
is taken by Louis Forgione in “The River Between” (Dutton. 
$2.50), as a symbol of the barrier which divides the Italian 
inhabitants of the Jersey cliffs from the other inhabitants of their 
adopted country. Mr. Forgione, himself an Italian, discusses the 
problems and perplexities of his transplanted countrymen. De- 
mitrio, the colossal figure that huddled together and ruled the 
little community, discovers in the wife of his son, Oreste, the 
first signs of the invasion of the spirit of the great city. The 
events that follow tell of a degradation process which makes rather 
unpleasant reading and is not relieved by the dramatic climax nor 
by the style itself. Scarcely more than the dozen pages which 
describe the background of the Italian community are free from 
cheap melodrama. 

To his strange story, Edgar Wallace gives a title that is stranger 
still. “The Feathered Serpent” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), has 
the distinction of being the June selection of “ The Crime Club.” 
This is a well-merited honor, for not only does the story surpass 
others of its class, but it is also a step forward for its gifted 
author. The incredulity of Peter Dewin, the young reporter who 
solves the baffling terror, catches one off guard. He gains cred- 
ence for the unusual situations by his own skeptical attitude. To 
know Wallace is to expect action, suspense and thrill. His ad- 
mirers are not disappointed in this baffling mystery story. 

One meets pleasant people and enjoys much quiet humor in the 
story of “The Holiday” (Appleton. $2.00), which C. Lenanton 
tells in the mood of Jane Austen. Not that his people are in any 
way remarkable or their experiences always unusual. They are 
the kind of people who are always well received in spite of or 
on account of their idiosyncrasies. The pre-war heroine is a 
charming character who wins the confidence of all with whom she 
comes in contact. This she herself enjoyed, but she learned that 
it was rather enervating. One rejoices over the happiness that 
finally comes to her. The novel is well written and all its char- 
acters are of flesh and blood. 

The long subtitle of “Captain Jack” (Century. $2.00) gives 
a clear indication of the nature of the story recounted by Henry 
Outerbridge. It is, one can learn, “ the life-story to date of a born 
swashbuckler, two-gun fighter, and world-roving maker of history, 
including confidential information on the recent disturbances in 
Mexico, Nicaragua, China and other places where Uncle Sam 
has irons in the fire.” It is seldom that a subtitle gives at the 
same time such a succinct review of the story itself. The author 
first encountered Captain Jack in a cafe im Paris where the 
Secret Service agent confided these memoirs to him. If one 
accepts his own estimate of himself, Captain Jack is a brawling, 
fighting, drinking roughneck. His story is of no value, little 
interest and a tax on the most credulous. 

In “But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes,” by Anita Loos (Boni, 
Liveright. $2.00), an expectant world is supposed to receive the 
answer, “awaited with bated breath,” according to the publishers, 
in regard to the further fortunes of the adventuresses of Mrs. 
Emerson’s previous novel. It seems rather an occasion for regret 
that the undoubted talent of the author should be exercised for 
a dull result put forth in a cheap, vulgar atmosphere. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous 


words. 
in this department. 
communications. 


The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Concerning the review of my volume on “ The Jolliet-Marquette 
Expedition, 1673,” published in America (June 23, 1928, p. 262), 
a few comments are in order for which, I am sure, space will 
be allowed me. 

My portrayal of Jesuit activity in New France is the result 
of long and earnest research, careful evaluation, and impartial 
interpretation of every available source. If I fail to give the 
Jesuits “the credit that still other historians, some non-Catholic, 
assign to them,” it is simply because the evidence does not 
warrant it. ; 

The enterprises of the Spaniards in the early sixteenth century 
were certainly not “ possible expeditions” to the Mississippi River. 
They reached the river not possibly, but actually, and that more 
than once. In general, what F. X. T. writes concerning the 
contents of “the lengthy introduction and the first three chapters” 
is inaccurate and misleading. 

The nature of the Jolliet expedition was best treated by de- 
termining in what sense and with what justice the expedition has 
been termed a discovery. True, there is an undercurrent of 
argumentation in this chapter. Still, the discussion is carried 
on predominantly by way of exposition and not, as the reviewer 
intimates, “ through argument.” 

The question as to leadership is by no means “ purely academic.” 
To the historian and to the teacher of history it matters very 
much whether Jolliet or Marquette is designated as the leader 
of the 1673 enterprise. Marquette was in no sense whatever the 
leader; wherefore it is historically wrong to name the expedition 
after him exclusively. At best it may be named after both, 
Jolliet and Marquette, placing the rightful leader first and adding 
the name of Marquette merely out of deference to the spiritual 
authorities of New France. 

The last chapter does not concern “the authorship of the 
‘journal’” at all, but the authorship of the narrative, known 
as the Récit. This narrative or Récit (account) of the 1673 ex- 
pedition and the so-called Journal (diary) of Marquette’s second 
visit to the Illinois (1674-1675) are two entirely different docu- 
ments. Why always predicate of both what is true only of one? 
The Journal is unquestionably by Marquette, it being for one 
thing in his handwriting. The narrative or Récit, however, is 
just as unquestionably not by Marquette. The manuscript is not, 
as was generally believed, in his handwriting. But above and 
beyond this highly significant and important fact, there is abundant 
internal evidence to prove conclusively that Marquette could not 
possibly have been its author. Who is its author, then? According 
to F. X. T., I attribute its authorship to Jolliet. This is not 
true. I draw no conclusion whatever on this point, but merely 
offer an hypothesis, leaving the question open for further research. 
The only conclusion arrived at concerning the narrative or Récit 
is that Marquette did not and could not have written it as it 
exists today. 

One is inclined to believe that, if F. X. T. had read the volume 
with due attention and impartiality, he would not have written the 
review as he did. Let’s stand four-square for the truth, no 
matter who is concerned. 

Quincy, III. Francis Boreta Steck, O.F.M. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The concluding sentence of Father Steck’s communication has 
my heartiest endorsement. The memory of the pioneer and later 


Jesuit missioners in New France has suffered considerably be- 
cause, precisely, their opponents were concerned more with them 
than with truth. 
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In writing the review of “The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition,” 
*I took particular care to state that the author had produced “a 
scientific and scholarly work carved out by research and studious 
ponderings.” That the author has not reached the conclusions 
that other historians, with similarly “long and earnest research, 
careful evaluation and impartial interpretation of every available 
source,” casts no shadow on his book but proves that his material 
is controversial. 

In my comments on the chapter entitled “The Nature of the 
Expedition,” I noted that the subject could best be treated by 
exposition rather than by argumentation. The chapter turns on the 
meaning of the word “discovery.” Having defined his term, the 
author needed but to apply his term to earlier expeditions and 
to the Marquette-Jolliet voyage. On page 223, the author had 
some such person as the reviewer in foresight when he said: “ The 
discussion over the nature of the Jolliet-Marquette expedition 
will probably be declared by some an idle war of words and as 
such be ruled out of court.” (Italics inserted.) 

The chapter on “The Leader of the Expedition” could easily 
develop also into “an idle war of words” if care were not taken 
to distinguish the different varieties of leadership. Jolliet could 
have a dozen documents from such anti-Jesuit officials as Fron- 
tenac and his followers, but he would be the first to acknowledge 
the real and the moral leadership of such a personality as Mar- 
quette. It wouid have been a miracle for the then Governor of 
New France to allow the Jesuits any entrance on the path to glory 
or power. 

Concerning the authorship of the Récit, which, as Father Steck 
says, is not the same as the Journal, I am delighted that the 
author does not certainly attribute it to Jolliet. With absolute 
certainty, however, he denies that, even in its origin, it should be 
attributed to Marquette. No one else except Jolliet or Marquette 
could have drawn up the material which Dablon used. Father 
Steck draws a conclusion that Marquette was most certainly not 
the author, and draws up an hypothesis that Jolliet, the only other 
possible author, was probably the author. This hypothesis is the 
conclusion with which I credited Father Steck in my review. The 
hypothesis has not been substantiated. One might be tempted to 
say that the hypothesis, which he calls a theory on page 310, was 
derived from a thesis rather than a thesis from the theory. 

In conclusion, I would congratulate the author on his disserta- 
tion, for the subject that he has chosen is fully deserving of public 
attention. I have the greatest admiration for Jolliet as well as 
for Marquette. I appreciate scholarly works like that of Father 
Steck. But I do abominate such misrepresentations as in the 
works of Robert W. Chambers, especially his latest dripping 
sentimentality. 


New York. -. mu Be 


A Calumny Refuted 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

The Chicago Daily Tribune, on June 19, carried a front-page 
news dispatch from Rome, under the by-line of David Darrah, 
stating that “an article has appeared in Unitd Cattolica, an in- 
fluential Catholic paper in Florence, and an organ of the Jesuits, 
enumerating the benefits which Italy and Catholicism would gain 
from a Democratic administration in the United States under 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New York.” More of the same fol- 
lowed, to the length of nearly a column. The Chicago Journal of 
Commerce referred to the story the next day, and evidently ac- 
cepted its authenticity. Your comment will be appreciated. 

Chicago. J. M. 

[Other correspondents in San Francisco and Los Angeles have 
called our attention to this libel, a glaring and clumsy attempt to 
stir religious prejudice and hurt Governor Smith, and one utterly 
unworthy of “the world’s greatest newspaper.” The Unita Catto- 
lica, of Florence, is not controlled or edited by Jesuits, and no 
Jesuit has anything whatever to do with it. If the article actually 
appeared, which one is at liberty to doubt, it was a purely indi- 
vidual and uwunrepresentative utterance, one may be sure. Ed. 
AMERICA. ] 

















